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CHAPTER XVII. 
“PLAY, OR TAKE MISS?” 


T was eleven o'clock, and the little dinner-party in the Temple was going 
off in the cordial pleasant manner Robert Dennison loved. Loo was be- 
ing played with spirit ; young Sholto Mclvor had already lost to a very con- 
siderable amount; the other guests were still much in the same position as 
when they started, and the host was in better spirits than his friends remem- 
bered to have seen him in for months. There were two reasons for his being 
so; first, a vague sensation, a sensation he would not have cared perhaps to 
define, that he was hot going to have very much annoyance with regard to 
Maggie ; secondly, the knowledge that he was in the society of four very 
young men, all able to pay their losings, and all ready to play until daylight 
next morning: the kind of men, in short, destined by a benign providence to 
replenish the purses of poor clever fellows like himself when they chance to 
be empty, as was the case with his own at present. 

Now, in saying this, I neither say nor infer that Robert Dennison ever 
played unfairly. It was, on the contrary, his habit to show a punctilious, 
occasionally a chivalrous, adherence to every written rule of honor in his 
dealings with his adversaries. The way in which he made cards pay was by 
selecting fools for his companions: and the only sleight-of-hand, the only sor- 
cery he employed, was that which wins in many other games as well as the 
game of loo—brains. 

It is a fact not invariably recognized, a fact that if recognized might save a 
good many persons from ruin, that at games of chance, as much as at any 
other human employment, intellect carries the day against stupidity ; science 
against ignorance. And I do not here speak of the recognized rules of play 
which any man save a Sholto McIvor may learn by rote, I speak simply of 
the power of observation and of memory, which in a clever and constant 
player become, after due apprenticeship, a specious of intuition or second-sight. 
Any man who can remember sequences, who can recollect the juxtaposition 
of the cards he takes up to shuffle, and can guess with tolerable certainty 
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where they are placed after the cut, can give an ordinary adversary five points 
out of twenty, at least. Robert Dennison had a lightning-quick eye, an adroit 
hand, an almost unerring memory, an adamant face, and an admirable faculty 
for reading the faces of other people. Sholto Mclvor and lads of his stamp 
stood about as much chance of winning from him, in the long run, as infants 
of six would have if they played with a very knowing old schoolboy of 
twelve or thirteen for marbles. And yet such men, when their money was 
gone, would steadfastly assert that luck had been against them, or that their 
heads had been heated by wine while his was cool, et cetera. Noman believed 
Robert Dennison to play unfairly, and no man said it of him. They only 
failed to perceive that, while he did not aid chance by dishonesty, he gov- 
erned it—a much more fatal antagonism as far as they were concerned—by 
science, 

The party was going off admirably. Clouds of the excellent tobacco, for 
which Dennison was famed, made the room fragrant, but not close, for all the 
windows were wide open, and a freshness that scarcely seemed of the city 
came in across the Temple Gardens, from the river. Every one was in pleas- 
ant temper, and Robert Dennison himself, had just been loo’d (for an incon- 
siderable amount) for showing a card, when a loud knock and ring came at 
his chambers’ door. 

Mr. Dennison’s face changed color as he got up hastily from the table; a 
vision rising before him of his wife, no longer gentle but desperate, coming in 
straight among them and denouncing him before his friends. ‘“ Excuse me 
a moment,” he said, addressing them generally; “we wont be bored by any 
interruption, and this can’t be any one I want to see. I'll tell Andrew to say 
no one is here, and——” 

The handle of the door turned, and his cousin Gerald walked in. At any 
other time Dennison would have been intensely annoyed by the interruption ; 
for no man coming in with a cool unheated brain can be said to be an addition 
to a party of men already excited by wine and play. But, in his intense re- 
lief at not seeing Maggie, he almost felt that he was glad to see any one else. 
“Here in time, old fellow, after all!” he cried, wringing his cousin’s hand 
heartily. “In time for everything but dinner, that’s to say. Charteris, 
Drury, Broughton—you know everybody here, I think?” 

“T don’t see them at present,” said Gerald. “I dare say I shall know them 
when I do. Hallo, Sholto,” he added, as his eyes got gradually accustomed 
to the mingled light and smoke; “ you here?” and coming across the room 
he shook hands and exchanged greetings with young Mclvor, with a warmth 
not thoroughly pleasant to Robert Dennison to contemplate. 

“Tf I had thought there was really a chance of your returning,” he remarked, 
coming up with a certain fidgetiness of manner to the table—as Gerald, after 
shaking hands with the other men, continued talking to Sholto—‘“if I had 
thought there was a chance of your returning, I would have ordered dinner 
later. As it is - 

“ As it is, he’s only in time to be in our way, and do no good to himself,” 
interrupted young Sholto. “Come, Durant, and take a hand,” he added, 
making room for Gerald at the table. “Take a hand, and change the luck. 
I’m beginning to lose most confoundedly already.” 

“ Not for me, thanks,” answered Gerald, laconically. ‘“ Loo is one of the 
heavy businesses of life, Sholto, and I’m tired to death—only came off a 
steamer an hour ago, as you may perceive. Go on with your game as if I was 
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not here, and I’ll look on or fall asleep, according to my fancy.” Saying 
which he drew a lounging-chair from the window, and seated himself, not 
exactly close to Sholto Mclvor, but where he could have an easy view of the 
lad’s cards and of his play. 

“ And what will you take, Gerald?” asked Dennison, who had been narrowly 
examining his cousin’s face and dress. ‘Claret, hock and seltzer, or what? 
Brandy, I should say, would be the liquor best suited to your state at pres- 
ent.” Taking a decanter from the side-board, and standing it on a little 
table at Gerald’s side: ‘ Cold water, or seltzer, do you think? Seltzer is 
the best thing in the world, you know, after sea-sickness. I’m really 
concerned to see yon looking so ill, my poor fellow,” he added, with the half- 
pitying, half-chaffing tone in his voice that it generally pleased him to adopt 
when he was speaking to his cousin. “I hope sea-sickness alone is the cause of 
your looking so pale? None of the usual heart-aches, Gerald ? or, at all events, 
nothing worse than one of the usual ones ?” 

Instead of answering, Gerald poured out about a third of a tumbler of 
brandy, to which he added a very inconsiderable quantity of water, and drank 
it off. 

“A cure for heart-ache!” cried out young Melvor with his boyish laugh. 

“ Sholto, my infant,” said Gerald, gravely, “never give opinions on the 
actions of your elders. Confine your attention to whip-top, loo, and the 
things you really understand ; and in everything else look at us and learn.” 

Sholto took the remark, as he took everything that occurred in the world 
around him, with wide-open eyes, a loud laugh, and a total want of under- 
standing. Robert Dennison went back silently to his place. “If any one 
cares to go on, that is to say,” he observed, glancing round the table as he 
re-seated himself. “ As the game is broken up there is not much use, perhaps, 
in beginning it again. Gerald, you prefer conviviality to cards, I know. 
Shall we give up loo for this evening? I am quite ready, if the rest are ; and 
you shall sing us the ‘ Wine-Cup’ to cheer our fainting spirits for the night.” 

“ When the wine-cup is sparkling before us,” was the after-dinner song for 
which Gerald was famous among his friends (as I write I hear his sweet voice 
lending itself to that brightest of all Moore’s melodies! I see his fair boyish 
face flushing as it used to flush when he sang!): and every man present 
seconded in earnest the proposal that Mr. Dennison, who detested singing as 
much as he detested conviviality, had made in banter. 

“Break up your game or not, Robert,” Gerald answered, quickly, “but 
don’t ask me tosing. I’m not in a mood for conviviality of any sort to night.” 

“ Well, if you don’t mean to be convivial, I don’t see why we should break 
up our game,” cried Sholto-Mcl vor, upon whom the first fever of loo was at 
its height; and some one else echoing the opinion, Mr. Dennison, very 
indifferently it seemed, took up the cards. 

“T forget whose deal it was, and everything,” he remarked. “Some one 
had just been loo’d for doing something extraordinarily stupid, I believe. Who 
was it?” 

After exerting his brain a little, Mr. Dennison could be brought to recollect 
that it was himself who had been loo’d for this extraordinary stupidity; also 
that it was now his deal, and then the game went on—Gerald Durant sitting 
silently smoking in a position from whence, as I have said, he could see Sholto 
Melvor’s hand and form his own conclusions as to the style of game that 


young gentleman played. 
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After two or three deals, he saw, as he had expected to see, that Sholto 
played like a baby—the more utterly recklessly, the more he lost ; also that his 
money, with some occasional deviations, was steadily flowing into Robert 
Dennison’s hands. And Gerald’s blood rose at the sight ! 

“Not Sholto McIvor,” he had said to Dennison when the finding of a man 
to fill his place had been discussed between them at Morteville ; “ any one but 
Sholto.” And although Dennison had answered, carelessly, that he had no 
taste for Sholto, “ or for any children,” an uneasy foreboding that poor Sholto 
would, in the end, be asked, had haunted him ever since, and was the cause, 
mainly, of his being in his cousin’s chambers now. 

Any one but Sholto ! 

Breaking Quixotic lances on behalf of people unable to defend themselves 
was, ordinarily, not at all one of Gerald Durant’s foibles. If young persons, 
in general, chose to ruin themselves through cards, or any other short and 
pleasant process, why they were doing very much as he had done; and, con- 
sidering what a bore life is on the whole, who should say they were not gainers 
by getting a year or so of real amusement before they came to grief? But as 
regarded Sholto, his usual easy philosophy shifted singularly. Incapable 
though Gerald Durant was of very exalted or passionate love, he was capable, 
on rare occasion, of very true and very strong friendship ; a feeling more common 
perhaps, than love among all men of his class. When he left Eton, Fergus 
Mclvor, Sholto’s elder brother, left it with him. They got their commissions 
in the Guards in the same week, started thei. new bright life as emancipated 
schoolboys—fledgling Guardsmen—together, and loved each other unlike the 
way most brothers love. 

The taint of gambling ran through every member of the MclIvor family, 
In Fergus the hereditary latent germ developed itself into active disease. At 
the end of four years, he had run through every shilling of his patrimony, 
and had put his hand to bills for some thousands which he knew right well it 
would never be possible for him to meet; was ruined, in short, irretrievably. 
Then he shot himself. About an hour before his death he was with Gerald, 
and took leave of him, telling him he was going abroad. “ And take care of 
Sholto,” he added, his hand clasped in his friend’s ; “and, if you can, see that 
the boy doesn’t make such a mull of it all as I have.” 

Sholto had then newly joined the regiment, and from that time till the 
present, more than a year and a half, Gerald had watched him faithfully. 
The lad’s fortune was a limited one, with no future prospect of increase, and, 
unfortunately, was in his own possession now. There was thus every likeli- 
hood of his running the same course as his brother, only perhaps a somewhat 
shorter one, inasmuch as he possessed a smaller amount of money to get rid of. 
But Gerald was the most unwearying, the most vigilant of mentors. Sholto 
was the one sole charge of his life, he was accustomed to say, and into that 
charge he threw all the weight of energy that would have been frittered away 
into nothing if he had fulfilled the ordinary duties of a citizen. And, jesting 
apart, it was really no slight responsibility this watching of a baby Guards- 
man of twenty-one. With a heart as open as his blue eyes, a temper impos- 
sible to ruffle, and a character for truthfulness not always found in very 
simple people, Sholto was yet one of the most difficult human creatures con- 
ceivable to manage. Whatever his mentor in plain language told him, he 
would believe and act upon: when it was requisite to get him through any 
delicate or complex position, hints, suspicions, innuendoes, were as much 
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thrown away upon poor Sholto as a blow from a lady’s gloved hand would be 
upon a very boisterous, very stupid Newfoundland puppy. 

If Gerald, before he left town, had said to him: “ My cousin, Robert Den- 
nison, is not a safe man to play at cards with; don’t go if he asks you,” 
Sholto would have obeyed unquestioningly, and probably would have im- 
parted his own suspicions of Dennison’s honor to five or six intimate friends 
the next time he had taken a point more of wine than was good for him. 
What Gerald had said was: “ Don’t lose your money faster than you can help 
while I am gone, Sholto; and, whatever you do, don’t play at loo. I’ve seen 
a good deal of it—at Dennison’s chiefly—and it isn’t a winning game for 
youngsters, take my word for it.” And this warning, being much too deli- 
cately worded to sink into poor Sholto’s brain, he had accepted the first invi- 
tation given him by Mr. Dennison, and was now playing loo in as “ pleasant” 
a spirit as any man could possibly show under the circumstances, 

And Gerald’s blood rose at the sight ! 

Robert Dennison had made a good thing often before out of men to whom 
he had himself introduced him, as he had done to Sholto. But those for the 
most part were Philistines, calico young men, or usurers’ sons, or something 
of that kind—the people one meets among the Guards now; and Gerald could 
never divest his mind of the idea that their spoliation to a certain extent was 
rightful. But with Sholto Mclvor it was far otherwise. Sholto was the son 
of a poor Scottish widow—the brother of his own dead friend! And sitting 
there, watching the lad’s flushed face as he pushed one “I. O. U.” after another 
across the table to Dennison, Gerald Durant resolved within himself that the 
little game should stop. 

He was loth exceedingly to risk a quarrel with Dennison—the more so at 
this time, when he believed him to be in trouble about that secret marriage 
of his; but he would rather have made Dennison his enemy for life, than 
have quietly watched Fergus McIvor’s brother losing money that he could in 
no legitimate manner pay. And he did it. 

Sholto was seated on his host’s left hand, and the deal was at the present 
moment again with Dennison ; Sholto, consequently, was eldest hand. He 
had lost with little variation during the hour or so that Gerald had watched 
the game; and a quiver of irrepressible excitement was on his lips as Denni- 
son finished dealing and looked at him. There was a very heavy loo in the 
pool, an amount which, if he won it, would go a good way toward pulling 
him round again, and if he lost it—but the young simpleton did not ask him- 
self what the consequences would be of that. 

“Well, Mclvor, what do you do?” said Dennison, holding “miss” out 

arelessly, and with his usual half-smile at the corners of his mouth, but with 
no smile in his eyes. “ Play, or take miss?” 

Now, in using these four words, there is, as everybody knows, not the faint- 
est deviation from fair dealing; “play, or take miss?” being as much a for- 
mula at loo, as “ cards” or “ how many?” at écarté. But in the tone in which 
Robert Dennison uttered them to this boy there was, and Gerald felt there 
was, a tangible, an infinite unfairness. The science of loo more than of any 
other game resides in caution. Only in the brightest vein of luck, and 
scarcely then, would a good player take “miss” with four undeclared hands 
against him. And Sholto scarcely knew the rules of the game! And the 
tone of Dennison’s voice conveyed to his weak brain that one of these two 
courses was incumbent upon him: that the possible alternative of throwing 
up his hand and risking nothing did not exist ! 
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He seized his cards up tremblingly, and Gerald pushed his chair an inch or 
so nearer to see them clearly. Ten of trumps; knave of clubs ; two of clubs ; 
not cards to keep if they had been playing for half-pence. Sholto’s lips 
quivered more and more, as he looked hesitatingly at Dennison’s face, and he 
half moved his hand out across the table. 

“ Play, or take miss?” repeated Mr. Dennison, suavely. ‘“ Now, Mclvor, 
which is it?” 

“ What is it, you mean,” remarked Gerald, speaking for the first time since 
he had been watching them, and in a slow, distinct manner, impossible to 
misconstrue ; “‘ which’ implies a choice between playing or taking miss only. 
Mclvor need do neither.” 

A dead silence followed on the remark ; then Robert Dennison spoke in an 
unruffled voice, and with perfect courtesy of manner : 

“ What do you do, Melvor, as my cousin insists upon such accurate gram- 
mar? Do you take miss or not?” 

“No,” said poor Sholto, throwing up his cards desperately, “I don’t. I 
don’t play.” 

Neither did the next man, nor the next; sudden caution seemed to have 
grown contagious ; the last player, Broughton, took “ miss,” and finding that 
it contained king of trumps, ace, queen of spades, felt extremely cheerful 
for a minute, toward Gerald. 

For a minute: then, knowing that the dealer was but defending the pool, 
and flushed by the excellence of his hand, he played, as young players will, 
for every trick instead of insuring one, and put down his king of trumps. 
Robert Dennison took up his cards and calmly produced the ace; then the 
two and three of hearts, and Mr. Broughton was loo’d to the amount of three 
hundred and seventy odd pounds. 

Up to the present moment, the pleasant temper Mr. Dennison loved had 
prevailed ; but now with an oath, Broughton struck his hand down on the 
table. Such luck, he cried, as his, was never seen before! king of trumps, 
ace, queen of spades, and to be loo’d by such beggarly cards as those ! 

“ Tf you had played a spade you would have made two tricks,” remarked 
Dennison, quietly. “ You had a magnificent playing hand.” 

“Yes,” returned the other, “ that’s all very well now you see the cards, but 
what man living would not have played as I did? You, Charteris, you, Du- 
rant,” appealing excitedly round the table, “ what would you have done?” 

Thereupon arose a Babel of opinions: every man stating what he con- 
sidered to be right, and the majority siding with Broughton as to the correct- 
ness of his play. 

“ And you, MclIvor,” said Dennison, turning to Sholto. “What is your 
opinion about it?” 

Sholto was sitting silent, his eyes and mouth wide open, gazing at the cards 
upon the table. A fresh world had suddenly opened before the young man’s 
intelligence. Here, in plain fact, was demonstrated to him that which Gerald 
had so often and so vainly striven to prove, namely: that luck is not every- 
thing at loo; that a man with a hand like Broughton’s may lose every trick 
by playing the card which four men out of five called it right to play! I say 
a fresh world had suddenly opened before Sholto’s sight, and made the em- 
barrassing influence of something like an idea of his own; utterance, for 
about the sole time in his life, failed him. 

“ What do you think, Mcl vor?” repeated Dennison. 
opinions as to which is the right play.” 
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Let us have all your 
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And then the first wise speech Sholto Mclvor had ever yet made left his 
lips. “I don’t know, Dennison, I know nothing at all about it!” winding 
up after a minute of profound thought, “ but I see there’s a great deal more 
play aud—and that—than I ever knew of before in loo.” 

After which he rose from the table, feeling his body no doubt exhausted by 
this unwonted pressure of intellect, and, going to the sideboard, helped himself 
to brandy and soda and a fresh cigar. 

“ And your deal,” cried Dennison, cheerfully. ‘“ When you're ready; we're 
waiting for you, McI vor.” 

“ No, thanks,” said Sholto, “I’ve done; I’ve lost as much as is good for 
me. I shan’t play any more—that is to say—” but here he looked at Gerald’s 
face, and, reading approbation of his words, grew bolder again. “I’m on 
duty to-morrow, you see, Dennison, and it’s late already. I must ask you to 
excuse me this time ; and—I’ve lost as much as is good for me.” 

“As you like, as you like,” said Dennison, indifferently ; “don’t play a 
minute longer than you choose. Our game does not break up, of course?” 
addressing the other men. “ Four is as good a number as five any day.” 

Broughton was sitting, his face as white as a sheet, thinking of what he 
had lost. He was quite a young fellow, hardly older than Mclvor, a clerk in 
the Treasury, with a salary of one hundred and fifty pounds a year, and an 
allowance of about as much more from his father, an old general officer, living 
at Exeter with five unmarried daughters, and with neither means nor inclina- 
tion to help his sons out of their gambling debts. 

“If you'll excuse me, Dennison, I believe I ought to follow Melvor’s 
example. As it is,” he leaned across and whispered into Dennison’s ear, “I 


must ask you to take a bill. That last loo was a heavy one, and just at 





present 

“To be sure, to be sure, my dear fellow,” interrupted Dennison; “ you 
need not speak of it. Manage it just as it suits you best. But, of course, 
we do not leave off playing,” he added, aloud. “ Nothing I dislike so much 
as leaving off a winner in my own house, and the luck never goes long in one 
direction at loo.” 

The two men who had as yet neither won nor lost to any great extent were 
ready to go on; and young Broughton, desperately recollecting that he had 
no more means of paying three hundred pounds than seven, and that the 
present, at all events, was the worst possible time for him to leave off, said: 
“ Yes, let the game go on.” And so it was decided. 

“ And we may as well be off, Sholto,” said Gerald, “if you have decided to 
go. The same cab can take us both to Clarges Street.” 

“ Like two good little boys, told to be back in proper time,” added Dennison, 
looking into Gerald’s face for the first time since that interruption of his with 
regard to grammar. ‘“ How delighful it is, Gerald, to see you in your new 
character of Mentor! The moral and mental guide of youth; it suits you so 
exactly !” 

There was a marked emphasis on the word “ mental,” but Gerald kept his 
temper admirably 

“A case of the blind leading the blind, certainly,” he answered ; “ but ’tis 
the way of human nature. There was a time when you tried to put me 
through moral training once, Robert.” 

“Long ago, I am sure!” retorted Dennison. “Yours are all very safe kind 
of sins, Gerald. Not sins to alarm the most scrupulous cousin or maiden 
aunt living!” 
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“ They are not the errors of burning my fingers with things I know nothing 
about,” said Gerald, calmy. “That is the indiscretion from which I try to 
keep Sholto, poor infant! when I can.” 

Every man at once exchanged a half-look with his neighbor, and Robert 
Dennison saw it, and the evil red glow came into his dark eyes. 

“Burning your fingers, eh, Gerald! Well, that’s a figure of speech, you 
see, and I am too common-place to follow you high-flown, sentimental peo- 
ple. If you had said getting your coat torn to pieces, and running about, 
minus a hat, at midnight, I might have understood you better.” 

The altercation had now taken a practical turn, which placed it within the 
grasp of Sholto Mclvor’s intellect. 

“ Your coat torn, Durant? By George, soit is!” he exclaimed; “and your 
hat gone, eh? or did you leave it outside?” 

“No,” answered Gerald quietly still, “I came here without it. I lost my 
hat on London Bridge, where I also had my coat torn ina row. Does any 
man want to ask me any more questions?” 

“ Well,” said Dennison, with a sneer, “ it would be too much, I suppose, to 
inquire who your companion was while these remarkable events transpired ?” 

Gerald remained silent, but his temper was rising fast, and he looked 
steadily, and with a singularly set expression, into his cousin’s face. 

“Not Miss—Miss—what was it?” went on Dennison. “The little red- 
headed woman you and your friend Waters were running about after at 
Morteville? Wilton—Willis—what was it?” 

Gerald Durant had taken a cigar from his case while Dennison was speak- 
ing; he bit the end off with mathematical exactness, and lighted it ; took 
two or three calmly critical inhalations as if to test the flavor, then he spoke. 
For a minute the angry blood had dyed his fair face scarlet; he was pale 
now, and his words came from him slow and distinct, as the manner of some 
men is when they are under the influence of passion. 

“JT don’t think you know any ladies of my acquaintance weil enough to be 
familiar with their names, Robert, so no wonder you are rather inaccurate at 
times. What friend of yours—a lady, too—do you suppose I saw, or fancied 
I saw, upon London Bridge to-night ?” 

“Oh, I—I have nothing to do with ladies,” exclaimed Dennison, shuffling 
about the cards, and for an instant horribly disconcerted by this unexpected 
blow. “I’ve nothing to do with running after young ladies. I leave that to 
men like you—and Waters!” 

“Well, the face I saw was a Staffordshire face,” said Gerald. “ A Stafford- 
shire face (very wan and white now) that you and I knew well, or once so 
like it as to be its ghost, crouching away from men’s eyes in a recess on Lon- 
don Bridge. Of course it couldn’t be the one we knew, Robert; it could be 
nothing but a chance resemblance; but for a moment the sight of that face 
sickened me, I can assure you.” 

“ A—a Staffordshire face!” said Robert, keeping his own with marvellous 
self-command ; but the cards dropped from his hands. “I don’t know what 
you are talking of.” 

“ All right,” returned Gerald coldly. “ Perhaps when you think matters 
over, you may chance to light upon some clue to the enigma. Good-night, 
Drury ; Good-night, Charteris—Broughton. Now, Sholto, are you ready?” 

And, without stopping to shake hands with any one, Gerald Durant walked 
away out of the room, followed by Sholto, who was dimly conscious that he 
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had been the cause of something disagreeable, and was vacillating within 
himself as to whether he ought to offer apologies to his host or demand them. 

It was the last time but one that Gerald Durant ever crossed his cousin’s 
threshold. 

During all the remainder of that night, from the first deal after the depart- 
ure of Gerald and Sholto until they left off with the bright Summer morning 
shining in upon them, the cards went steadily against Robert Dennison. He 
was not a loser on the whole; twenty or thirty pounds of his winnings still 
remained to him. But twenty or thirty pounds, after sitting up all night 
with men like these, was not the kind of sum Mr. Dennison proposed win- 
ning; and long after his guests were gone, he stood, with folded arms, beside 
his open window, gazing out into the Temple Gardens, and moodily thinking 
over all that the last twelve hours had brought to him; his wife’s visit; 
Gerald’s inopportune return and altered manner; young Sholto Mclvor’s ab- 
rupt departure; his own failing luck. 

He had not a grain of superstition in his nature. No belief did he hold 
save in himself; his own quick brain, his own strong arm. Life to him was 
like loo ; a game to be turned aside, certainly, by the temporary accumulation 
of accidents men call luck, but in which perseverance and ability must, in the 
long run, win perforce. So now, no foreboding of the spirit, no sinking of the 
heart overcame him. He simply thought. Sholto McIlvor—he dismissed the 
least important subject first—was lost; but other Sholto Mclvors might 
easily be found. Gerald, he could see, would never be present at another 
card party in his house. Well, Gerald, in his time, had bled pretty freely, and 
had introduced him to a great many good things in Guardsmen, and the like. 
You can expect no mine to last for ever: Gerald, as regarded cards, had been 
worked well. Now came the thought of Maggie, and of those words of his 
cousin’s that fitted in with such dread significance concerning her. Robert 
Dennison thought of her as he saw her last night; the marble-lips laid down 
to press his pillow; the cold hands clinging round his neck; the good-by of 
the clammy lips; the half-threats that she was going where she would trouble 
him no more! All these he accurately remembered : and then, in weird juxta- 
position, Gerald Durant’s words sounded in his ears. A wan woman’s face— 
a Staffordshire face they both knew well, crouching in one of the recesses of 
London Bridge. They had been intended, possibly, as an idle taunt ; might 
they not, in reality, prove to be the first whisper of an awful truth ?—the 
first news of a burthen taken away from him ?—darkly, horribly taken away : 
but taken / 7 

Every appliance of bachelor comfort was to be found in Robert Dennison’s 
rooms: an admirable apparatus for making coffee among them, of course. It 
stood ready on the sideboard now; the coffee and water measured ready for 
the one inordinately strong cup that it was Mr. Dennison’s habit to take at 
hours like these. 

He was a man who habitually, and on principle, did with little sleep—the 
spending of needless hours in inanition seeming a stupidity to him ; and, after 
sitting up at cards all night, was accustomed to take a cup of strong coffee, 
then get out his books and papers and work, instead of going to bed, when 
daylight came. 

He was not fit for work on this particular morning; but he was less fit stil] 
for sleep. So he made his coffee, took out his narghili and tobacco—more ex- 
cellent even than he gave his friends—and exchanged his evening attire for a 
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dressing-gown and slippers. Then he drew his most luxurious arm-chair be- 
side the window; put his feet up on another ; and with the fragrant coffee and 
his tobacco-pouch on the table by his side, set himself to think again. 

The morning sun shone in upon him thus: shone red on his pale, keen, un- 
tired face; on his white, ringed hand, as it rested on his cashmere dressing- 
gown; on his embroidered velvet slippers (Maggie’s work); on the débris of 
cards and expensive wines still standing on the table. Shone red, too, on the 
river—fresh and transparent as ever the London Thames can look in the light 
of an August morning like this. 

It was low tide now; and numbers of men and boys—dredger-men, rat- 
catchers, sewer-gropers, and the like human creatures that extract a living, 
God knows how! out of the mud and refuse of the river—were already at 
their work, Robert Dennison noticed. He watched them and thought of 
what their work was: thought how secrets of shame, and sin, and despair 
must come to light occasionally in these early Summer mornings! How, at 
this very hour, the red sun might be resting on some ghastly burden of the 
river—here, close at hand among the London shipping, or far away among 
the silent marshes; in the pleasant freshness of the country, with the birds 
singing, and the sedges waving on the banks. 

Mr. Dennison did not philosophize ; he did not sentimentalize ; neither did 
he regret or feel afraid in aught. He thought asa lawyer thinks over the 
bare facts that were in his possession; and the few speculations he entered 
upon were wholly practical ones. If anything had happened (I write with more 
circumlocution than he thought) it would most likely be made known first in 
the evening papers. And they were published at four—more than ten hours, 
that is to say, from the present time. 

He was not sentimental ; he was not cowardly; and as to conscience—well, 
conscience he viewed in the light of a custom or superstition, which, varying 
in detail among different nations, is mainly of use in subordinating weak men 
to strong ones. 

3ut in spite of this, in spite of all his callousness and all his scepticism, 
Robert Dennison shuddered as he pictured to himself how this intervening 
time, the eternity of these next ten hours, would pass | 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AMONG THE PHILISTINES. 


As soon as the train was fairly in motion, and Gerald Durant irrevocably 
parted from her, Miss Lovell burst into tears. No woman looks beautiful 
when she cries, but Archie’s face was so soft and dimpled and childish, that 
she did not look very ugly, even with a red nose; and the two old maiden 
ladies, who were sitting at the other end of the carriage, regarded her kindly 
in her grief, and made up their minds that she was a schoolgirl, weeping in- 
nocently at parting from her brother after the holidays. What would they 
have felt—how would they have looked—could they have known the atrocious 
truth? What anathemas would not their hearts have fulminated, could they 
have gues-ed that this fair-seeming, baby-faced young person had been run- 
ning away from home, and that the man to whose hand she clung so tenderly 
at parting was a stranger? Happily, we none of us walk through the world 
with the story of our iniquities written upon our foreheads. Archie cried 
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and rubbed her eyes till they were scarlet ; then choked back her tears ; then 
found that they would burst forth again, with a sob instead of silently ; and 
the two old ladies looked at her with ever-increasing pity, and even exchanged 
speculations as to whether or not the girl was too old to have peppermint 
lozenges offered as an alleviation of her sorrow. 

As long as they were surrounded by dingy London suburbs, Archie’s eyes 
continued blind; but by the time the train reached Croydon, she began to 
feel better; and then, remembering that there was no use in crying any 
longer, she wiped away the last tears resolutely from her eyes, and leaned her 
flushed face out in the fresh, cool country air. It was a brilliant night; one 
of those rare nights which, four or five times a year, bathe our English har- 
vest-fields in light as lustrous as ever quivers upon the shores of the Adriatic. 
The air was so transparent that every object, for miles and miles around, 
could be seen distinctly in the ebon and silver penciling of moonlight: the 
sky was as wonderful a blue as Archie had ever seen in Italy. Italy! the 
country about Croydon, in no wise, save in its flatness, resembies the Campagna; 
but just at that moment—evoked by 1 know not what subtle train of associa- 
tions—Rome, and the Roman days of long ago, flashed suddenly before the 
girl’s vision. She was a little child again, walking home from the Protestant 
burial-ground, her hand in her father’s, through the ghostly Roman streets 
at night—often stopping as they walked for him to note some new effect of 
light or shade, or to polish aloud some grandiloquent lay of ancient Rome— 
never destined, alas! to eclipse Macaulay’s. Then, even as she strove to recall 
its details more clearly, this picture faded and changed into another: of a 
Summer night in Genoa, and she was in the garden of the Acqua Sola, looking 
across the sleeping city to where one glorious planet casts a broad white track 
upon the tideless waters of the bay. This time it was not her father’s hand 
she held. Her father was sitting apart from her, not speaking; she and 
Bettina and a third person, an Englishman, were together. Then she grew 
sleepy, she remembered, in the warm lemon-scented air; and her head sank 
down upon the Englishman’s shoulder, and when she opened her eyes again, 
she found herself in his strong arms, being borne slowly along, in a delicious 
half-dream, through starlit thickets of oleander and vine to the villa Andreo, 
outside the city walls, where her father lived. The villa Andreo—as clear as 
if she had left it yesterday, the familiar old place, half palace, half farmhouse, 
seemed to rise before her in the moonlight. The mildewed inlaid stairs, the 
echoing rooms, where firewood was piled against the frescoed walls, and Indian 
corn was laid out to dry on marble floors, the broken fountain, the garden 
choked with weeds and red with roses, where she and Tino played! Vividly, 
with a mysterious sense of its being bound up with something she had done 
or seen to-day, Archie recalled it all: then, with a start, and a quick glance 
at her companions to see if they were watching her face, her thoughts came 
suddenly back to the present, and all the adventures—adventures with no 
delightful gloss of excitement on them now—that lay before her. The cross- 
ing alone at night; the landing at Morteville; the chance of being seen by 
early loiterers on the pier; the return home ; last, but by no means least, the 
suspicions and inquiries that, as a natural consequence, must follow when the 
dilapidated condition of Mrs. Lovell’s best parasol should be discovered. She 
never for one moment meant to hide from her father and Bettina the history 
of her journey ; but to confess that she had, of malice aforethought, taken the 
French gray parasol—the lovely gift of Madame Bonnechose—with her, was, 
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she felt, virtue superhuman, virtue beyond her strength. To have run away 
to London with Mr. Durant seemed light compared with such guilt! and 
through many a long mile of her moonlit journey, Miss Lovell’s face was set 
and overcast as she pondered over the possibility of cleaning silk with eaw de 
benzine ; of wrapping up the silver papers, fold by fold, as Bettina wrapped 
them ; finally, of bearing with cold, unmoved face the horrible esclandre that 
must one day descend upon the household when this, her secret sin, should 
be dragged to light! 

Her knowledge of the world may be more justly estimated by thinking of 
her thus, perhaps, than by any long description of herignorance. Pondering 
over the soiled parasol when all the best part of her life, her childhood, her 
girlhood, her crown o! fresh and pure repute, had been tarnished—put away 
from her for ever by the mad escapade of the last ten hours! 

The train stopped at Ashford for five minutes, and several of the passen- 
gers, with the usual restlessness of Englishmen, got out and paced up and 
down the platform. Archie put her head through the window—all traces 
of tears passed away—to look about her; and was much struck by the tempt- 
ing aspect of the fruit on a refreshment stall nearly opposite her carriage. 
Great ripe plums—and she liked plums—apricots, rosy and golden, and other 
minor temptations. Would there be time before the train started for her to 
buy some? She put the question to her fellow passengers and they answered 
yes; whereupon Miss Lovell got the door opened by the guard and ran across 
to make her purchases. A dozen plums? Yes, for she must give some to the 
old ladies: and cherries? yes: and six apricots? and how much to pay? 
gathering the fruit in her scarf, and already biting deep with her little white 
teeth into an apricot—how much to pay? 

“Twelve plums, two shillings; six apricots, one shilling and sixpence; 
cherries, sixpence—four shillings altogether.” 

Four shillings: five francs: for about as much fruit as she could have 
bought in Morteville for twenty sous! Archie’s face turned burning hot with 
shame. “I have bought more than I can pay for,” she cried aloud, in Italian 
—a sure index, always, to the intensity of her emotions—and pulled out her 
poor little purse nervously. The coins it contained were two francs and a 
half; for Gerald had bought her a through ticket to Morteville, and she had 
steadfastly refused to borrow more of him. These she tendered; and these 
the refreshment woman, after scornfully subjecting them to the light, returned. 
She never took foreign money of any kind. 

“ Now, gentlemen, take your places!” cried the guard’s voice at. this mo- 
ment; and Archie’s agony of mind reached its culminating point. She had 
four shillings’ worth of fruit in her scarf, and had eaten one apricot, she had 
no available money, a stern English woman looking implacably impertinent 
in her face, and the train was just going to start without her. Her heart had 
not beat with pain so intense at the moment when she had found herself go- 
ing away from Morteville with Gerald. She had a companion, a protector, 
with her then. She stood alone at midnight, a miserable detected impostor in 
a foreign country, and among hard foreign faces, now. 

“Take your places, gentlemen,” reiterated the guard’s voice impatiently. 

Archie turned her face round in despair, and the man in the gray overcoat 
—the man who had brushed by her as she stood with Gerald outside the sta- 
tion in London—was at her side. 

“The lady has no English money,” he said, quite quietly, and as if it was 
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the most natural commonplace thing that he should interfere. “How much 
do you want? four shillings.” And in a minute, before Archie could think 
sufficiently to say yes or no, the money was paid; and then half through the 
agency of the guard, half through that of the man who had befriended her, 
she found herself in her place, the train once more in motion, and the two old 
ladies, her fellow passengers, staring stonily at her and at the four shillings’ 
worth of fruit that she was holding in her scarf. 

She offered them each an apricot the most odorous and ripe she could select, 
but they declined with pinched shakes of the head, with acid pursed-up lips. 
They had watched the whole scene at the refreshment stall; and had formed 
dark conclusions primarily from the young woman’s want of money (that satf- 
est ground whereupon human beings, may always found their belief in each 
other’s worth); and secondly, from her allowing a stranger of the opposite 
sex to pay for her. Were they to condone such impropriety by partaking of 
these fruits ? 

A blank sensation fell on the child’s heart at their rejection of her. ‘The 
people in England are Philistines, all of them,” she thought bitterly. “ First, 
all those men who stared at me in the London station, and now these cruel- 
eyed women refusing my fruit because I have not been introduced to them, or 
some such rubbish. I hate England—except when Iam with Gerald! Thate 
all the people who live in it. Oh, the happiness of being in the Morteville 
steamer, and knowing that I’m going back to papa, and that I have done 
with England and the English for ever!” 

And then, though she was in reality all but crying, Miss Lovell began to 
sing aloud: French songs, Italian songs, anything that came into her head. 
and she ate more fruit than was good for her, throwing the stones away with 
reckless rapidity through the window : then she put her feet up on the oppo- 
site seat, leaned back her head and looked at her fellow travellers with some- 
thing of the expression she had been wont to assume toward Mesdames 
O'Rourke and Maloney at home. 

The instincts of Bohemianism were deep-rooted, almost like religious convic- 
tions, in Archie’s heart. Ever since she could think at all she had had a 
vague sense that respectability, Philistines, “ grocers,” and her father, were 
on opposite sides ; consequently, that it was for her to do battle with respect- 
ability. Chemists tell us that between the basest substances and the most 
delicious odors exist relationships near and subtle almost beyond their 
powers of analyzation. With slight transmutation the vile-smelling potato- 
spirit becomes possessed of delicious pine-apple fragrance ; the horrible oil of 
gas tar is changed into the delicious “ Essence de Mirbane.” Is it only so in 
the material world that we can grossly test? Are not the moral like the 
physical forces, so finely, so mysteriously poised, that circumstances alone can 
decide whether their affinity be for things good or evil, for pestilence and 
death, or for aroma and freshness? It was so at all events in Archie’s case 
at this immature period of her life. Side by side with the germ of everything 
best and noblest—with hatred of shams, love of freedom, courage to uphold 
the principles or person she loved against the world—were the germs of ob- 
stinate rebellion, the possibility of utter alienation from right, in the poor 
little girl’s heart. 

“ Capable of anything, in short!” the two old ladies whispered to each other, 
as a final verdict upon her when the train was slackening speed outside Folke- 
stone; and they were not far from the truth. Archie Lovell was capable of 
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anything ; if she had possessed a cigarette would at that moment have smoked 
it under their noses, regardless of them, and of the guard, and of the railway 
regulations alike. Capable of anything! It was for the future to decide 
what direction the good and evil of her nature should take. As she sat now, 
with flushed face and careless attitude,and defiant parted lips, showing her white 
teeth as she sang, I believe a great many persons of her own sex would 
have joined with the two old female Philistines in labelling her “ Dangerous.” 


The crimson sunrise shone upon the amphitheatre of hills around Morteville 
when the mail packet arrived there, and early as it was the whole French popu- 
lation of the place seemed already astir ; bouquet sellers, shrimp sellers, water 
carriers, and not a few of the great Parisian ladies, going down in wonderful 
amphibious costumes to bathe. Miss Lovell cared for none of these people. 
What she mortally feared was being seen by any of her own countrywomen 
on her road home. The story of her flight must, she thought, be written—so 
plainly that an Englishwoman who ran might read it—upon her tumbled 
white dress, her grand parasol at this unearthly hour of the morning, her 
dishevelled hair, her wearied, travel-worn face! No English person, however, 
did she meet save Captain Waters, thirty or forty yards away from the end 
of the pier, and quite too far off, she feryently hoped, to have noticed her 
among the other passengers landing from the mail boat. Waters touched hie 
hat as usual when they passed, giving her dress and herself no more apparent 
attention than if she had been walking with her father at noonday, and with a 
lightened heart, her first terrible fear of being seen over, Miss Lovell ran 
lightly on toward the Rue d’Artois. The porte-cochére of the house was 
already open, the portress not to be seen, the shutters of old Mrs. Maloney’s 
lodgings opposite were closed ; everything was in her favor. With a quick 
and noiseless hand Archie unlocked and reclosed the outer door of their apart- 
ment, and in another minute, after stealing breathless and on tip-toe along the 
silent corridor, found herself once more safe in the little salon ; her secret, thus 
far at all events, still in her own keeping. 

The chair was standing where she had left it when she fastened the rose into 
her waist-belt yesterday ; and mechanically Archie crossed the room and took 
her place before the glass. When she saw her own disordered image looking 
at her, a shocked, ashamed feeling made the blood rush up into her face. She 
felt as though months, years, rather than hours, must have passed by since 
she stood there last; smiling and neat and fresh, and saying to herself what a 
pretty girl she was! She was no longer neat and fresh, Her face was tired 
and jaded, her hat was battered, her muslin scarf and dress bore the unmistak- 
able crush and soil of steamers and London smoke and London pavements. 
Was the freshness gone from more than scarf and dress? Had that wild 


escapade, those long hours alone with Gerald Durant, taken the first ineffable 
bloom away from a heart that was a child’s yesterday? Archie did not ask 
herself (no really innocent people ever enter upon speculations as to their own 


innocence); but she did wonder whether it would be possible for her to look 
so changed and old and for all the world not to find out her secret from 
her face? For Bettina and her father she cared little; the bare thoucht that 
Jeanneton, or the milkwoman, or the porter’s wife, might suspect her of aught 
amiss, made her blood run hot and cold by turns; and recollecting that it was 
now broad day, and time for all the household to be astir, she ran to her own 
room to change her dress, and bathe some color back to her tired -face. 
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The porter’s wife was the first person whom she saw. Madame Brun, a fat, 
good-humored old woman of fifty, the typical French portress, rang the bell of 
the rez de chaussée between seven and eight, and was quickly answered by 
mademoiselle in person ; mademoiselle in her neat morning frock as usual, her 
face fresh and smiling, her wet hair hanging round her shoulders, a paint-brush 
and pallette—Archie’s first hypocrisy—in her hand ; and immediately, with 
the unfailing readiness of her class and nation, Madame Brun took all further 
trouble in story-telling off Archie’s hands. She had taken in mademoi- 
selle’s milk herself: was mademoiselle to be roused from her bed at six be- 
cause Jeanneton, lazy good-for-nothing, chose to go holiday-making and leaving 
the poor little mademoiselle alone? She, Madame Brun, would have come in 
and offered her services yesterday, but just after she heard mademoiselle re- 
turn in the afternoon—six o’clock it was, for she happened to remark the 
town clock strike at the time—some people came to look at the apartments 
on the fourth, and after that et cetera, et cetera. And when Jeanneton came 
back it was the same scene reénacted. The women knew they had neglected 
the girl in her parents’ absence; and in their anxiety to screen themselves 
screened her. Madame Brun had heard mademoiselle enter the house yester- 
day at six by the town clock; Jeanneton was delighted to find from the state 
of the larder that mademoiselle had eaten well while she was alone. And 
mademoiselle’s painting! Great heavens, how it had progressed since yes- 
terday! How mademoiselle must have worked! There was the cock on 
the top of St. Etienne’s spire, and two ladies going in at the door to the offices, 
as natural as life. 

And so when Mr. and Mrs. Lovell returned, such a Babel of falsehood 
greeted them before they crossed their threshold as made Archie’s part for 
the present an easy one to play. All that mademoiselle had felt, and thought, 
and eaten, and drunk—every unnecessary and circumstantial falsehood that 
could enter even into the heart of a French servant to conceive—did Jeanneton 
unhesitatingly tell. How mademoiselle had been a little lonely at first, but 
cheered up toward evening, and made an excellent supper (off the beautiful 
cold filet, madame knew), and how they had gone to bed early to make the 
day seem shorter, and this morning mademoiselle rose with the sun and had 
been painting—but painting, so that monsieur would scarcely recognize her 
picture. All of which Archie, in inward hot indignation, had to condone, 
perfurce, by her silence. It was the first time in her life that she had told 
her father a falsehood ; and coming from Jeanneton’s lips the falsehood seemed 
to lower her more in her own sight than it would have done had she told it 
boldly herself. She was too thoroughly honest, poor little sturdy Bohemian, 
to employ moral casuistry of any kind on behalf of her own conscience. A 
falsehood was a falsehood, and to act one was to tell one. Had she not 
spoken well when she told Gerald Durant that she was only half-civilized as 
yet ? 

On ordinary occasions, even after an absence of a day, Mr. Lovell, the mo- 
ment he returned, would bear his daughter off to his painting-room, and 
spend an hour at least in looking at her face, and listening greedily to all her 
little clatter concerning what had happened in his absence. And had he done 
so now, Archie’s secret would infallibly have been told. But Mr. Lovell had 
made unusually large and valuable purchases at the Amiens sale, and his 
bric-a-brac, the most fragile of all merchandise, was being now brought up by 
porters from the Morteville station. With a newly acquired bonheur du jour 
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of Madame de Pompadour and a veritable Boule clock in perilous transition, 
even Archie, after his first kiss from her, was forgotten; and Bettina of course 
was far too eager to rush off to the kitchen and the larder on the scent of 
Jeanneton’s possible knaveries, to bestow attention on Archie’s heavy eyes 
and pale face. And so the first opportunity for confession passed by. 

“The bonheur du jour cost me six hundred francs and will sell for three 
thousand,” cried Mr. Lovell, with kindling eyes. “If I could meet with bar- 
gains like this every day, child, our fortune would be made.” 

“Tea is six francs a pound, Archie, and you and Jeanneton have drunk a 
quarter of a pound since yesterday,” said Bettina, putting her head in at the 
door; “ I made a little mark on the caddy to be sure. A franc anda half a 
day is ten francs and a half a week; forty-two francs a month—forty-two 
francs a month for tea alone! So much for your housekeeping, Archie.” 

Poor Archie after this stole away to her own bedroom, and there, seated at 
her window and gazing out into the street, she passed two or three of the first 
really desolate hours she had ever known. No one came to interrupt her 
her father, without his coat, and covered all over with fragments of bass and 
straw like a gigantic Guy Fawkes, stood unswathing his cabinets and his 
clocks, tenderly as a nurse would unswathe a baby, in the court-yard; while 
Bettina was in the ful! fury of incoherent Anglo-Gallic battles with Jeanneton 
—who, to keep up the fable of mademoiselle’s excellent appetite, and not 
unmindful of “son Pierre,” had privately secreted goodiy portions of all the 
eatables in the house. 

“Old cabinets, and Madame de Pompadour, Jeanneton’s sins, and my bad 
housekeeping!” said Archie, bitterly, to herself. ‘These are the subjects of 
real vital importance in our household. Such a little affair as my having run 
away to London and back, is nothing compared to them. Why, even the 
horrible man in gray took more interest in my concerns than they do.” 

She rose and leant her face out through the window just as she was giving 
utterance aloud to this small piece of childish injustice, and as she did so a 
sight met her which made the words die on her lips—the blood rush with 
suffocating oppression to her heart. There, exactly opposite her window, and 
looking up over the door, evidently to find out the number of their house 
stood the man himself! the well-known gray overcoat hanging upon his arm, 
his face, every line of which was impressed with distinctness upon her mem- 
ory, upturned, so that Miss Lovell could see it plainly. 

She drew back in an instant, and sank with trembling limbs upon a chair, 
This man had tracked her then, and had come to denounce her to her father. 
The story was to be told, softened by no explanation of hers, but by the cruel, 
unsympathizing lips of a stranger; of a man who had watched her alone 
with Gerald Durant in London, who had seen her fill her scarf with fruit that 
she had no money to pay for on her journey home! No sense of the im- 
probability of a stranger taking such extraordinary interest in her or in her 
misdeeds struck her. A boy who has been robbing a cherry-orchard believes 
that every ploughman, every urchin he meets, must be on the road to de- 
nounce him to the farmer, and Archie had a similar overwhelming conscious- 
ness of her guilt and impending detection. She started back from the win- 
dow, sank down trembling in her chair, and then, with bloodless cheeks and 
beating heart awaited her doom: heard the porter’s bell ring; heard Jean- 
neton’s shrill tones in parlance with a stranger—a moment later heard the 
sound of a man’s deep voice alternating with Bettina’s and with her father’s 
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in the salon. The cold damps gathered thick on the poor little thing’s fore- 
head; her clasped hands turned to ice as they lay heavily on her lap. It 
seemed to her as though she lived through all her life anew during the agony 
of the next ten minutes. It was no new thing, this waiting to be summoned 
into the presence of her awful enemy: it had happened all before, not once, 
but a score of times. A score? Was there any moment of her whole past 
life which had not been colored with a ghastly prophetic on-coming of her 
present pain? In ten minutes the door of the salon opened, and the dead 
calmness of despair fell upon the girl’s heart. She knew that her hour had 
come. A minute later, and Bettina entered the room, a strange flush on her 
faded face, her cap awry, a light that was not that of anger in her eyes. 

“ Archie, Archie, child,” she cried, stammering with excitement, and never 
noticing the whiteness of her stepdaughter’s face. “It has come at last.” 

“ What has come?” said Archie, rising bravely to meet her fate, and never 
doubting that “it” must be the news of her own guilt. “Tell me at once, 
please. I can bear it.” 

“We have got a living at last—he was seventy-seven years of age, and 
read without spectacles till a fortnight ago, and your grandfather—time, I am 
sure—has awakened at length to his duty and given it us. Oh, Archie,” 
melting into tears, ‘ to think of his coming here at once to tell us! met Lord 
Lovell by accident in Piccadilly, and only back from India three days! and he 
says the rectory at Hatton isn’t more than a mile from his own house.” 

“ Who is he, and what is Hatton, Bettina? and has grandpapa or the man 
without spectacles come to tell us?” 

“ Hatton is your father’s living, Archie ; and heaven knows this is no time 
for levity! Four hundred a year, without the glebe, and Major Seton him- 
self has come to tell us. He’s going to leave the army, and we shall be near 
neighbors, and " 

“ Major Seton!” In a second the past was all unlocked before Archie’s 
sight—the clue given to her imperfect recollections of the stranger’s face in 
London—to the confused dreams of Italy that had haunted her upon her 
moonlit journey. “ Ralph, dear Ralph!” 

Without waiting to hear another word, she rushed past Bettina out of the 
room ; and a minute later her enemy, her denouncer, the mysterious man in 
gray himeelf, had seized her vehemently in his arms, and was covering her 
face with kisses. 
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MONG the German emigrants who have settled in New England, within 
A the last thirty years, is a family, the head of which was by profession a 
soldier, who had seen hard service during the Peninsular War. Two years 
before he arrived in the United States, his son Albert was born, at Dusseldorf. 
This family, whose name is Bierstadt, have resided for many years at New 
Bedford, in Massachusetts. There this son, now so well known as a land- 
scape painter, received his school education, and subsequently engaged in 
various employments, always with a predilection for art, however, which he 
casually indulged from his earliest years. The usual objections long prevented 
him from concentrating upon art the attention which circumstances obliged 
him to diffuse among practical and practicable occupations. The taste, how- 
ever, was too instinctive and the latent ability too genuine to permit any other 
result than a final determination to risk the chance of disappointment. Those 
interested in his welfare discouraged his ambition or rather his love of art as 
a profession, because they knew how precarious it often proves as an exclu- 
sive resource, and because the youth had not given evidence of any remark- 
able talent; while his probity, application and mastery of practical affairs 
gave them reason to believe in his future success in more demonstrative and 
less ideal occupations. The future artist had frequently executed clever 
sketches in crayon; but it was not until 1851, when he was in his twenty- 
third year, that he began to paint in oils, and determined to earn the means 
of visiting his native city, Dusseldorf, and his eminent cousin Hasenclever, 
whose unique genre pictures have been so popular in this country. Accord- 
ingly in 1853 he embarked ; and soon after his arrival in Europe, took up his 
abode at Dusseldorf, devotirig the Winter to study at the famous Academy of 
that city, and the Summer to sketching tours through Germany and Switzer- 
land. His kinship with the former country would seem to have been a 
favorable circumstance, and to have rendered him more at home there as an 
art-student than is the case with most young Americans; but Bierstadt 
experienced a severe disappointment on his arrival, in finding that Hasen- 
clever had recently died; he, however, soon enjoyed either the direct instruc- 
tion or the personal sympathy of Lessing, Achenbach, Leutze and Whittredge, 
As an academic disciple, however, Bierstadt gave no striking proof of indi- 
vidual merit ; though doubtless he acquired much technical aptitude by his 
drawing and color practice, and from the criticisms of his more experienced 
companions. In this, as in so many other instances, a true direction and 
development in landscape art was gained away from the studio, by the per- 
sonal and independent study of nature herself. The work which gives the 
highest promise of those which Bierstadt executed at this period, is one called 
“The Old Mill”—which he painted during his first Summer, while on a 
pedestrian tour in Westphalia. It is full of homely truth and rural beauty, 
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and has a rare local fidelity and freshness and a genial simplicity which remind 
one of the most naive and candid aspects of life and nature in the old world. 
His next tour, the following year, was through Hesse-Cassel; and, while 
there, he was much struck, one afternoon, with a beautiful effect of light and 
shade, on the mossy, massive front and low arched door of a quaint medixwval 
church, with a wide-spreading venerable tree beside the wall, and an old wo- 
man seated under the gateway. The whole scene was full of mellow, time- 
hallowed and consecrated repose. Bierstadt caught, with sin_ular vividness 
and truth, the details and expression of the scene, so familiar in its materials, 
yet so eloquent in its “ Sunshine and Shadow ”—and by this appropriate name 
he called the picture which he subs quently elaborated from it, and which 
first made him generally and favorably known in art. It was so suggestive 
of the peaceful and picturesque old towns of Europe, that scores of travellers 
desired to possess it; while the agreeable surprise at so effective and real a 
picture whose subject was so unpretending, added to its popularity, and to 
the merit of the artist as a fond and faithful student of nature. 

A Winter in Rome with Whittredge, a pedestrian tour through the Apen- 
nines with Gifford, and a sojourn in Switzerland and on the Rhine with the 
former artist friend and Haseltine, enlarged the observation and enriched the 
portfol.o of Bierstadt, and in the Autumn of 1857 he returned to his New 
Bedford ‘home, accomplished in his art, with many trophies of his industry 
and skill, and with a new relish for, and understanding of, landscape painting 
These attainments he now aspired to make illustrative of the least known 
scenery of the New World. Among the works which our artist elaborated 
from his careful European studies are a most effective p cture of the “ Bay of 
Sorrento,” one of ‘The Arch of Octavianus,” a “Street Scene in Rome,” and 
“ Lake Lucerne ;” each of which, for accuracy of the local details, still life and 
atmospheric effects, tints of earth and water, and character of accessories, and 
in every essential feature, is an eloquent epitome of its subject, and transports 
the spectator to the fairest environs of Naples, to the heart of Switzerland, or 
to the centre of the Eternal City. These and other pictures were disposed of, 
and have been more or less lost to public view in private collections; whereas 
the “Sunshine and Shadow” has been exhibited repeatedly, and before his 
Rocky, Mountain landscape appeared, was the best known of Bierstadt’s pic- 
tures. 

The same careful finish of details, skilful management of light, and eye for 
picturesque possibilities, which make Bierstadt’s Old World subjects so im- 
pressive and suggestive, have rendered many of his studies of American scenery 
full of bold and true significance. He passed part of a Summer, after his 
return from Europe, among the White Mountains, and beside the materials 
for a large typical landscape of that romantic region, he made some special 
studies full of character and masterly effects. 

Adventure is an element in American artist-life which gives it singular zest 
and interest. From Audubon’s lonely forest wanderings and vigils to 
Church’s pilgrimage among the Andes, or Bradford’s chase after icebergs off 
the coast of Labrador, its record abounds with pioneer enterprise and hardy 
exploration. A few years ago the idea of a carefully studied, faithfully com- 
posed, and admirably executed landscape of Rocky Mountain scenery would 
have been deemed chimerical, involving, as it must, long and isolated journeys, 
and no ordinary risk and privation. And yet the American work of art 
which attracted most attention, and afforded the greatest promise and pleasure 
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in the Spring of 1863, was such a picture. The accuracy of its details is 
certified by all who have visited the region; while the novelty and grandeur 
of the scene, and the fidelity and power with which the picture renders the mag- 
nificence of the mountains, their forms and structure, the character of the 
trees, and the sublime aérial perspective, have made this first elaborate repre- 
sentation of a vast and distant range—so long the traditional boundary of 
exploration and the haunt of savage tribes—one of the most essentially 
representative and noble illustrations of American landscape art. We look 
at the result, but scarcely realize the process. To accomplish his task, the 
artist passed months away from the haunts of civilization. To accompany 
the late General Lander’s exploring expedition, he leit New Bedford for St. 
Louis, in Aprii, 1858, and three months after, thus wrote: 
“Rocky Mountains, July 10. 

“The mou»tains are very fine; as seen from the plains, they resemble very much the 
Bernese Alps ; they are of granite formation, the same as the Swiss mountains, their 
jagged summits covered with snow and mingling with the clouds; cottonwood trees and 
several species of the fir and pine line the river banks; the grouping of the rocks is 
charming; the Indians are as they were hundreds of years ago, and now is the time to 
paint them ; the color of the mountains is like those of Italy ; the rolling prairies are 
covered with wild sage and different shrubs, and the streams are lined with willows.” 

In the midst of these scenes of exuberant and solitary nature, what a 
school for the artist alive to her glories and patiently receptive of her teach- 
ings! After a day’s travel in a spring-wagon, Bierstadt, his companion and 
their servant would start on Indian ponies and ramble for miles, to explore, 
to kill game for their supper, and to sketch. Grouse, antelope, rabbits, wild 
ducks and sage hens, with coffee and cornbread, furnished their repast ; they 
slept in blankets under the open sky, and woke up with dew on their faces. 
This life invigorated body and mind, exhilarated the spirits, and freshened that 
love of and intimacy with nature, whence the true artist draws his best inspi- 
ration. It was thus that the landscape of the Rocky Mountains was studied ; 
the trees, peaks, fertile levels, barren ridges, atmospheric effects, Indian cos- 
tumes, accoutrements, physiognomies—each element and aspect of the country 
was delineated with conscientious skill, and from these was executed a grand 
historical and geographical picture of the Wind River range in Nebr:ska 
Territory. ‘To cne who has never visited the scene, perhaps the best proof of 
the authentic merits of the landscape may be deriv d from the vivid de- 
scription of an enthusiastic lover of nature, who, long before this picture was 
achieved, attempted to convey his impressions of this scenery in words which 
partook equally of artistic and poetical enthusiasm. “ We grouped to depart,” 
wrote the lamented Winthrop in his spirited and graphic romance of “ John 
Brent.” ‘“‘I shall remember all this for scores of sketches,’ said Miss Clith- 
eroe. And, indeed, there was material. The rocks behind threading away 
and narrowing into the dim gorge of the valley ; the rushing fountains, one 
with its cloud of steam; the two creat spruces; the thickets; and, above 
them, a far-away glimpse of a world all run to top and fling:ng itself up to 
heaven, a tumult of crag and pinnacle. All the ground was ve: dure—green, 
tender and brilliant—a fi ast to the eyes after long staring over sere deserts 
Two great spruce trees, each with one foot under the rocks and one edging 
fountainward, stood pillar under pyramid ; some wreaths of drooping creepers 
floating from the crags had caught and clung; except for the spruces posted 


against the cliffs, the grassy area for an acre about the springs was clean of 
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other growth than grass. Below, the rivulet disappeared in a green thicket, 
and further down were large cottonwoods, and one tall, stranger tree, the 
feminine presence of a drooping elm.” How perfectly the sensation and 
sentiment of this scenery is reflected from the landscape of Bierstadt, every 
feature of which we have heard an eminent American officer identify with 
enthusiasm. The foreground of the picture is a vast plain over which groups 
of Indians, several wigwams, and the product of the chase, are scattered, a 
grove of cottonwood trees occupies the left foreground, and a river runs 
through the mid background, on the opposite shore of which is a line of 
beetiing cliffs, and lofty, snow-crowned mountains, broken by gu:lies, through 
which numerous waterfalls make their way. The part of the mountains de- 
picted is the western slope, and the particular locality is about 750 miles 
northeast of San Francisco. The stream introduced is the head-water of the 
Rio Colorado, which empties into the Gulf of California. The highest peak 
is Mount Lander, its summit crowned with snow, and its sides bordered with 
glaciers. The Indian village belongs to the Shoshone tribe. 

Having completed his studies for a landscape which should combine all the 
characteristic traits of Rocky Mountain scenery, he left Lander’s party while 
it was still west of those mountains, in the Wasatch range, in Southern Ore- 
gon, and set out on his return to the States, through a dense wilderness and 
mountainous region, occupied by a savage people, and with only two men as 
attendants. Fora great part of their journey they were obliged to depend 
entirely upon the game they could obtain, and in several instances were 
days without water. The party reached Fort Laramie in safety, after a jour- 
ney of many days, through a country perilous even for a body of armed 
troops. 

Of one of his finished studies in this little explored region, on the north fork 
of the Platte, Nebraska, a critic has truly said: “Its breadth of light in the 
background, especially, is indeed admirable. Its rock-painting is particularly 
vigorous. Great tabular masses of limestone, up-ended and broken into suc- 
cessive ledges—their ruin partly bold and'staring, partly veiled under tender 
foliage—are more picturesque than any remains of British abbeys, and in 
their symmetry amid destruction give almost a similar suggestion of the work 
of man. The sky and water of this landscape are pure to the last degree.” 

What a contrast to the artist-life of Rome and Paris is this fresh and free 
search for the picturesque in the remote and solitary heart of nature! 
Imagine the model of the Prairie as thus described by a companion of the 
artist upon his last expedition : 


I presently rejoined one of my companions, and found him standing, with his hand 
on his horse’s neck, by another dead bison. While our animals were resting we swept 
the horizon with our field glasses, and saw buffaloes in every quarter save the northeast, 
whence we had come. From that direction the buggy was advancing toward us, its 
cattle doing all they could to make up the ground we had gained over them in our run. 
By the time they came within hailing distance, Munger, of the Overland Mail, our 
boldest rider and wildest hunter, appeared on the opposite divide, five hundred yards 
southwest, and beckoned us to come to him. He was on horseback—and a man so 
seated looks colossal across the prairies, relieved against the clear sky, at even a mile’s 
distance. We could see that he had something of importance for us, and signing the 
buggy to follow, brought out our horses’ remaining wind to reach him. Coming up, we 
found the largest old bull we had yet seen, standing at bay with a dozen revolver balls 
in different portions of his hide. Nothing but an elephant dies harder than the buffalo. 
I have pierced the much-vaunted cuirass of the alligator with bird shot half way between 
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the legs, and killed him as easily as a snipe; but the buffalo bull, even with a Minié bal] 
through the lungs, does not fall immediately once in a hundred times. Munger had 
purposely stopped this buffalo instead of killing him, that Bierstadt might have the 
rarest of artist-chances, the sight of an old bull charging before his death shot. The buggy 
came up while we were holding him at bay. Our artist dismounted, brought out his 
color box, fixed his camp-stool and took the charcoal in hand. We rode towards the 
dying warrior and shouted at him. A new glare reddened his sullen eyes; he bowed his 
colossal head till his beard swept the tangled grass; he erected his tail, letting its tuft, 
wave back flag-like in the wind, and made one mad plunge forward. For a moment all 
his wild majesty was royally alive in him. We veered and he turned on us. We pre- 
tended to fly, and again he charged. With every shifting posture the artist changed his 
place, and the charcoal quietly moved on. Parrhasius was among the buffaloes! But 
he was more merciful than his ancient prototype. His line study was done quickly, 
and its better part was one of those instantaneous negatives which can never leave the 
brain of a man who has seen a buffalo on his death charge. The three marksmen on 
horseback and another from the buggy drew up in line and fired at the old giant’s heart. 
With one great gasp he fell upon his knees—glared defiantly as ever—half rose twice and 
pawed the earth with one hoof, shook his great mat of hair—fell again—and with one 
universal shiver rolled over, a dead bison. 

Bierstadt spent the whole remainder of the morning in transferring our bulls to his 
sketch box. I doubt if there be any other country but Kansas and Nebraska where the 
brush follows so hard on the rifle; and wonder if ever before color studies of charging 
bison have been taken in a double buggy. 


No more genuine and grand American work has been produced in land- 
scape art than Bierstadt’s “Rocky Mountains.” Representing the sublime 
range which guards the remote West, its subject is eminently national; and 
the spirit in which it is executed is at once patient and comprehensive— 
patient in the careful reproduction of the tints and traits which make up and 
identify its local character, and comprehensive in the breadth, elevation and 
grandeur of the composition. Almost a virgin theme, the novelty of the sub- 
ject alone would attract the student of nature and the lover of art; both of 
whom must feel a thrill of surprise and delight to find a scene so magnificent 
rendered with such power and truth. Far above and away the snow-clad 
peaks rising into a pure, blue sky and flecked with sun-tinted vapor ; slopes 
rock-ribbed and icy in the higher range, subside by vast gradations into val- 
leys of the richest emerald, whose narrow gorges at last spread at the base 
of the mountains into a verdant plain, into whose luxuriant bosom leap 
bright waters overhung with mist; while huge cotton-woods, oaks and pines 
are grouped in picturesque and umbrageous stateliness along the foreground. 
Sky, atmosphere and foliage, are all, in hue and character, minutely authentic. 
The aérial perspective lures the eye and imagination away into infinite depths 
of space, until “ Lander’s Peak” inspires sublime emotions like those which 
Coleridge so eloquently utters in his Hymn in the Valley of Chamouni. The 
details of figures and still life belonging to an Indian encampment in the fore- 
ground are all drawn from nature, and are not proportioned nor finished with 
the consummate skill of the grander features of the work. The artist him- 
self recognized this incongruity, and it is one too easily remedied to mar the 
complete and high impression of the whole picture—which is a grand and 
gracious epitome and reflection of nature on this Continent—of that majestic 
barrier of the West where the heavens and the earth meet in brilliant and 
barren proximity, where snow and verdure, gushing fountains and vivid herb- 
age, noble trees and azure sky-depths, primeval solitudes, the loftiest summits 
and the boundless plains combine all that is most vast, characteristic and 
beautiful in North American scenery, 
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Since this memorable achievement, Bierstadt has delineated with like em- 
phasis and accuracy, Mount Hood in Oregon Territory, the yellow, craggy val- 
leys of Nevada, and the remarkable “ Storm in the Rocky Mountains ”—all 
of which have excited earnest attention from the novelty of the subjects and 
the masterly and bold, yet finished execution. Several smaller landscapes de- 
picting more limited but not less characteristic scenes in the same region, 
have found prompt and liberal purchasers. His portfolios contain a large 
number of careful and elaborate studies, and every interval of leisure has been 
and is still devoted to the study and transcript of natural phenomena. It was 
because of his conviction that the paiient and faithful study of nature is the 
only adequate school of landscape art, that Bierstadt, like Cole and Church, 
fixed his abode on the banks of the Hudson. His spacious studio, but re- 
cently erected, commands a beautiful and extensive view of the noble river, 
in the immediate vicinity of the Tappan Zee and the Palisades, within con- 
venient access to New York and in the midst of a genial and cultivated 
neighborhood. Wandering through the fields there last Summer, we looked 
back from the brow of a hill upon one of those magnificent yet unusual sun- 
sets, nowhere beheld so oiten as on this Western Continent; a friend at our 
side remarked, “if it were possible to transfer these brilliant hues and this 
wonderful cloud picture to canvas—how few would regard the work as a gen- 
uine reflex of a sublime, natural fact!"’ “And yet,” we replied, “its very 
unique loveliness is the best reason for preserving, as far as possible, its 
evanescent glory.” Just at that moment, in turning the angle of an orchard, 
we came in sight of Bierstadt, seated on a camp-stool, rapidly and with skil- 
ful eagerness, depicting the marvellous sunset as a study for future use; and 
the incident was but another evidence of the wisdom and fidelity of his 
method in seeking both his subjects and inspiration directly from nature. 

H. T. TuckeERMAN. 
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IS thin wife’s cheek grows pinched and pale with anxiousness intense ; 
He sees the brethren’s prayerful eyes o’er all the Conference ; 


He hears the Bishop slowly cali the long “ Appointment ” rolls, 


Where, in his vineyard, God would place these gatherers of souls. 


Apart, austere, the knot of grim Presiding Elders sit ; 

He wonders if some city “Charge” may not for him have writ; 
Certes, could they his sermon hear on Paul and Luke awreck, 
Then had his talent ne’er been hid on Annomesix Neck ! 


Poor, rugged heart! be still a while, and you, worn wife, be meek ! 
Two years ot banishment they read, far down the Chesapeake ; 
Though Brother Bates, less eloquent, by Wilmington is wooed, 
The Lord that counts the sparrows fall shall feed his little brood. 


“Cheer up, my girl! here’s Brother Riggs our Circuit knows will please— 
He raised three hundred dollars there besides the marriage fees. 
What! tears from us, who preached the word these thirty years or so— 


Two years on barren Chincoteague and two in Tuckahoe ? 


“The schools are good, the Brethren say, and our church holds the wheel ; 
The Presbyterians lost their house, the Baptists lost their zeal ; 

The parsonage is clean and dry, the town has friendly folk— 

Not half so dull as Rehoboth, nor proud like Pocomoke. 
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“Oh! thy just will, our Lord, be done, though these eight seasons more 
We see our ague-crippled boys pine on the Eastern Shore, 

While we, thy stewards, journey out our dedicated years 

Mid foresters of Nanticoke, or heathen of Tangiers! 


“ Yea! some must serve on God’s frontiers, and I shall fail, perforce, 
To sow upon some better ground my most select discourse : 

At Sassafras, or Smyrna, preach my argument on ‘ Drink,’ 

My series on the Pentateuch at Appoquinimink. 


“Gray am I, Brethren, in the work, though tough to bear my part. 
It is these drooping little ones that sometimes wring my heart, 
And cheat me with the vain conceit the cleverness is mine 

To fill the churches of the Elk, and pass the Brandywine. 


“ These hairs were brown, when, full of hope, ent’ring these holy lists, 
Proud of my Order as a knight—the shouting Methodists— 

I made the pine woods ring with hymns, with prayer the night-winds shook, 
And preached from Assawaman Light far north as Bombay Hook. 


“My nag was gray, my gig was new; fast went the sandy miles ; 
The eldest Trustees gave me praise, the fairest sisters smiles ; 
Still I recall how Elder Smith of Worten Heights averred 

My Apostolic Parallels the best he ever heard. 


“ All Winter long I rode the snows, rejoicing on my way; 

At midnight our Revival hymns rolled o’er the sobbing bay ; 
Three Sabbath sermons, every week, should tire a man of brass— 
And still our fervent membership must have their extra Class! 


“ Aggressive with the zeal of youth, in many a warm requite 
I terrified Immersionists, and scourged the Millerite ; 

But larger, tenderer charities such vain debates supplant, 
When the dear wife, saved by my zeal, loved the Itinerant. 


“No cooing dove, of storms afeard, she shared my life’s distress, 
A singing Miriam, alway, in God’s poor wilderness ; 

The wretched at her footstep smiled, the frivolous were still : 

A bright path marked her pilgrimage, from Blackbird to Snowhill. 


“ A new face in the Parsonage, at church a double pride !— 
Like the Madonna and her babe they filled the ‘ Amen-side ’— 
Crouched at my feet in the old gig my boy, so fair and frank, 
Cheered the dark swamps of Nascongo, the sluices of Choptank. 


“ My cloth drew close; too fruitful love my fruitless life outran ; 
The townsfolk marvelled, when we moved, at such a caravan |! 

I wonder not my |:ds grew wild, when bright without the door 
Spread the ripe, luring, wanton world—and we, within, so poor! 


“ For, down the silent cypress aisles came shapes even me to scout, 
Mocking the lean flanks of my mare, my boy’s patched roundabout, 
And saying: ‘ Have these starveling boors, thy congregation, souls, 
That on their dull heads Heaven and thou pour forth such living coals?’ 
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“Then prayer brought hopes, half secular, like seers by Endor’s witch ; 
Beyond our barren Maryland God’s folks were wise and rich, 

Where climbing spires and easy pews showed how the preacher thrived, 
And all old Brethren paid their rents, and many young ones wived! 


“T saw the ships Henlopen pass with chaplains fat and sleek ; 
From Bishopshead with fancy’s sails I crossed the Chesapeake ; 
In velvet pulpits of the North said my best sermons o’er— 
And that on Paul to Patmos driven, drew tears in Baltimore. 


“Well! well! my brethren, it is true we should not preach for pelf— 

(I would my sermon on Saint Paul the Bishop heard himself! ) 

But this crushed wife—these boys—these hairs! they cut me to the core; 
Is it not hard, year after year, to ride the Eastern Shore? 


“Next year? Yes! yes! I thank you much! Then my reward may fall. 

(That is a downright fine discourse on Patmos and St. Paul !) 

So, Brother Riggs, once more my voice shall ring in the old lists. 

Cheer up, sick heart! who would not die among these Methodists ?” 
GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 























A RECENT LITERARY FORGERY. 


i EUR Quérard divides literary supercheries, or impositions, into three 
classes : 

1, The issuing of apocryphal works, or works attributed to persons who 
never existed. 

2. The issuing of works attributed to actual authors, but who did not write 
them. 

3. The issuing of one’s own works under a feigned name, or nom de plume. 

The extent to which these forgeries, falsifications and deceits are carried in 
literature is astonishing. Quérard, in his “ Les Supercheries Littéraires De- 
voilées,” a work confined to France alone, and to the space of four hundred 
years, en imerates more than nine thousand such impositions. But they have 
been perpetrated ever since there was literature, and in every department of 
it. Forged Gospels and Epistles appeared by the dozen within the first three 
or four centuries of the Christian era, and it is an astounding fact that, with- 
in a quarter of a century a forged “letter by Jesus Christ” was deliberately 
and systematically palmed off upon the peasants of various parts of France. 
The composition of the Batrachomyomachia, a stupid fable, was charged by 
its Greek forger upon Homer, and there were pseudo authors for many of the 
classics. Patristic and Romanist literature abound with such instances 
Forged works were attributed to St. Ambrose, St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, 
St. Bernard, and the other great Fathers, as well as to St. Thomas Aquinas and 
other great Schoolmen. A long series of Papal claims fo spiritual authority 
and to territorial jurisdiction and ownership too, was based on the forged 
Clementine Decretals. False religions have as a rule found a forged revelation 
one of their earliest indispensables, and the series which begins perhaps with 
the writings attributed to Apollonius of Tyana, and the Koran of Mahomet, 
has for the present ended with the impudent and vulgar trick of Jo Smith’s 
Book of Mormon—an unparalleled apothecsis, which changed the stupid 
fiction of a defunct clergyman into an inspired utterance, accepted as from 
God himself. 

Latin authors, both famous and obscure, from Cicero down to an unknown 
Tribonius Rufinus, have been charged with the authorship of all sorts of books, 
some remarkably good and some utterly ridiculous. Eminent authors have been 
served in like manner, even while still alive. A somewhat notorious Norwegian, 
one Hering (viz., herring—a fit name for the maker of a “fish story"), pub- 
ished at Berlin, in 1823, an uninteresting novel by the name of “ Walladmor,” 
which was issued as by Walter Scott. Either the same or a similar produc- 
tion was subsequently fathered upon Scott, entitled “Moredun; a Tale of the 
1210.” Four other stories were forged as Scott’s in France; ‘ Allan Cameron”’ 
and “ Aymé Verd,” by one M. Calais, and “ Le Proscrit des Hebrides” and “ La 
Pythie des Highlands,” by one M. Jules David. 
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These cheats have not been confined to printed books, or even to literature ; 
equal or even daintier skill has been shown in the fabrication of ancient 
manuscripts, pictures by the old masters, antique coins, old statues and 
remains of all kinds, and notably of relics of saints and martyrs. There was, 
for instance, a saint who was supreme over toothache, and it is recorded that, 
the teeth ot that saint having been gathered together from the shrines where 
they were displayed in England, there was a barrel full! But we cannot 
do more than hint at these things. 

The like doings, however, are still prosecuted with undiminished effrontery, 
and perhaps even increased skill, at the present day, and to some extent on 
this side of the Atlantic as well as the other. 

Many of our readers have heard of Madame Krudener, the “ guide, phi- 
losopher and friend” of the Czar Alexander I. of Russia, and of her novel, 
“Valérie.” Now, this novel was not written by her at all. Before she be- 
came (to use M. Quérard’s sharp phrase) the Egeria of the Czar, she had a 
certain lover, one Monsieur Tournachon de Montvéran, who himself told M 
Quérard that “ Valérie” was written by an Oratorian priest, an unsuccessful 
aspirant after the love of Madame Krudener, who wrote it to amuse her, and 
dying unexpectedly, left her a legacy to have it published, on which, though 
she had refused to be the mother of the poor man’s children, she volunteered 
to “father” his novel, and managed to enjoy quite a reputation for it too. 
But there is a more staring case than this, to wit, that of M. Alexandre Dumas 
pere, who has by spontaneous combustion (if we may so speak) elevated him- 
self to the title of Marquis de la Pailleterie. Upon the case of M. Dumas, 
M. Quérard gets altogether rampant and even prophetical. He says that the 
“marquis” is the “most famous plagiarist of past, present or future times.” 
He embodies in his book a whole treatise or monograph on poor Dumas—and a 
very funny one it is—with preliminary statement, introduction, biographical 
sketch, mottos, and two indexes, all complete. He gives a list of the “Creations, 
Conquests, and Literary Adoptions of M. A. Dumas, from 1825 to 1846” (the 
date of Quérard’s book was 1847), amounting to a hundred and thirty, with 
the specifications, which he wrote, which (and where) he stole, and which 
he hired other people to write or to steal. There are sixty-four of these 
literary Adullamites ; insomuch that M. Quérard satirically observes that if 
M. Dumas should be admitted to the Jnstitut on the strength of his works, 
he would require there not merely a seat, but an immensely long bench. 

For a new country, America has done reasonably well in this department 
of enterprise. The Moon Hoax was a most famously successful delusion. 
Poe’s “ Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar” was another pretty skilful one. 
The Lectures delivered by Lola Montes in this country were written for her, 
the only uncertainty about the transaction being as to the price. Indeed, 
more lectures than hers have been bought ready made by the subsequent de- 
liverers thereof to applauding Young Men’s Associations. But here we touch 
upon a great mystery, which includes some sermons and some speeches in the 
Honorable the Congress of the United States. 

Our readers will remember what a quarrel there was over Mr. William 
Allen Butler’s smart little satire, “ Nothing to Wear”—a certain Miss Peck 
boldly challenging the authorship of that poem as her own. A similar con- 
troversy is even now pending as to the authorship of a little ballad, entitled 
“Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” which is claimed, we believe, by three persons 
We know of divers instances where the like thefts have been actually com- 
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pleted. Two persons known to the writer have found papers once written 
by them, printed and paid for, afterward printed elsewhere as the work of 
other hands. Old articles are every little while sent to magazines for new, 
and sometimes printed as such, as was the case in a recent number of the 
Cornhill Magazine, which was fain to state the facts, and give the name by 
which the scamp had sent the article and received the money for it. 
“ But all too late the vantage came 
To turn the odds of desperate game.” 


It is not many months since a well-known sporting paper in New York 
deliberately printed as a new serial the whole of Michael Scott’s spirited sea 
novel, “ The Cruise of the Midge,” only changing a few of the proper names, 
etc., and bestowing a new author upon it. There was no fooling the editor 
here, either, for when a literary gentleman, zealous for the honor of the craft, 
advised the editor what he was doing, the editor promptly wrote back that 
“it was all right!” We have at this moment on our desk an octavo paper- 
covered novel of a hundred and sixty pages, printed in New York, in such a 
style as to be easily taken for one of Harper’s cheap series, called ‘‘ What is 
this Mystery?” and purporting to be by Miss M. E. Braddon. And a cer- 
tain New York literary weekly, of date July 14th, has devoted over four col- 
umns of fiery wrath—as if they had written with the thermometer—to a 
consuming review of Miss Braddon. But lo and behold! if any one will look 
back to the “ Halfpenny Journal,” a cheap London story-paper, of July and 
thereabouts, 1861, they will find the same story, entitled “ The Black Band; 
or, the Mysteries of Midnight, by Lady Caroline Lascelles.” 

Zn these hasty notes of a few points in the history of literary imposture, 
no mention has been made of Annius of Viterbo, of the Letters of Phalaris, 
of Lauder’s impudent attack on Milton, of George Psalmanazar and his new 
language, of Ireland’s Shakspeare forgeries, of the Basia, attributed to 
Secundus, of Simonides and his Greek MSS., etc., etc., all of them extremely 
well known, for the obvious reason that other instances, fresher to the major- 
ity of readers, will show much more clearly the sort of imposition which we 
desire to explain, and will thus define the field into which has entered the 
French gentleman of whose enterprise in particular we desire to speak. 

In 1809, Napoleon, in pursuance of those peculiar views of the rights of 
conquest for which he has been distinguished, carried from Vienna a number 
of letters and copies of letters written by Queen Marie Antoinette to her 
friends in Austria, and deposited them in the Imperial archives at Paris. 
These letters, written in the year 1791, were, in 1835, published in the “ Révue 
Retrospective.” For historical purposes, they are of inestimable value. The 
greatest questions of that time, the attitude of the French court toward for- 
eign powers, and the position of the Emperor Leopold toward the revolution, 
were most conclusively determined ; and they corrected the current impres- 
sion that Louis and Antoinette, in common with the emigrants, favored an 
invasion of France by foreign forces, and that the Emperor Leopold was the 
chief of a great hostile alliance against France, and consequently responsible 
for the Revolutionary struggle. This was the first publication of any of the 
Queen’s correspondence, and no imputation has ever been cast upon it; posi- 
tive evidence being in existence that it has been compiled from authentic 
documents, 

Those who were acquainted with these letters heard, some time ago, with 
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lively interest, that an autograph collector of Paris, M. F. Feuillet de Conches, 
a person high in government favor, who had been honored by the appoint- 
ments of Imperial Master of the Ceremonies, Introducer of Foreign Ambas- 
sadors, and Sub-director of the Foreign Office, had diligently and successfully 
directed his attention to obtaining letters of the Queen Marie Antoinette, and 
that the result of his labors would in a short time be given to the world. For 
this they anxiously waited, and read with interest some entertaining extracts 
which appeared in Goncourt’s History of Marie Antoinette, and afterward in 
Lescure’s Life of the Princess de Lamballe. After repeated delays, their desire 
was more materially gratified; for, in 1864, appeared “ Corréspondance inédite 
de Marie Antoinette: Publiée sur les documens originaux, par le Comte Paul 
Vogt d’Hunolstein,” published in Paris. Some astonishment was excited by 
the substitution of another name for that of M. Feuillet de Conches, which 
had been expected, and, upon reference to the preface, no satisfactory expla- 
nation was given. M. d’Hunolstein assured his readers that every thing in 
his book was carefully compared with originals in his possession, and signifi- 
cantly added (whence he derived his information he did not say) that the 
Queen was accustomed to keep several copies of her letters, but that all his 
papers were originals. A great part of the book was made up of tlhe letters 
previously published in the Révue, but there were also letters of the year 
1770—when the official espousal took place—to the Empress Maria Theresia, 
the Archduchess Maria Christina, the Emperor Joseph, the Princess de Lam- 
balle, Madame Polignac and the Austrian Ambassador, Count Mercy; all of 
them of that agreeable character so natural to a youthful princess of very 
lively imagination, happy disposition and fresh naiveté. 

The mass of readers trusted implicitly in the guest thus introduced to them 
by a learned Count, with whose character they had every opportunity to be- 
come well acquainted, and M. d’Hunolstein’s book became very popular. 
Now and then a pedantic critic asserted that the Queen never signed “ Marie 
Antoinette,” as here, but always “ Antoinette,” or that the Archduchess Maria 
Christina was never known as “Christina” in the family, but always as 
“Maria;” but most persons, undisturbed by these reflections, eagerly read 
and admired. 

Less than a month after M. d’Hunolstein’s publication, appeared “ Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette et Madame Elizabeth: Lettres et documens inédits, 
publiés par F. Feuillet de Conches.” “TI give here,” the editor says, “ letters 
and documents which I have spent twenty years in collecting in France, Aus- 
tria, Rus-ia and Sweden. The archives of old families have afforded me assist- 
ance, and personal acquisitions have completed the collection.” He mourns 
over the mass of fictitious documents in existence, and asserts that they are 
only an evidence of the genuineness of his materials. Nothing further is 
vouchsafed. In this book we find the letters published by d’Hunolstein, with 
short letters of Louis XVI. interspersed, a series of letters of Madame Eliza- 
beth, and a few hitherto unknown letters of the Queen. Various statesmen, 
ministers and diplomatists are represented, and the letters of the “ Révue Ret- 
rospective ” are not wanting. 

The reticence of these editors as to their acquisition of their treasures began 
to arouse suspicion. Those who were acquainted with such matters knew 
that something more than the mere assertion of even a count was necessary 
to establish their authenticity ; that some external evidence should be adduced 
in their favor; how and from whom they were acquired was the least infor- 
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mation that should have been volunteered. The expression of these opinions 
brought the matter to the attention of the Austrian Government, and Ritter 
von Arneth was directed to extract from the archives of the Imperial family 
such matter as he should deem important, and to prepare a volume therefrom. 
The publication which followed thus received official sanction, and its gen- 
uineness is irrefragable. 

The doubts which had arisen were now strengthened, and a national quarrel 
of considerable asperity took place. The German critics attacked the collec- 
tions of d’Hunolstein and de Conches with much vigor, and the French replied 
with considerable acrimony. In this engagement a decided success has at- 
tended the Germans. Heinrich von Sybel, a professor at Bonn, and an able 
scholar, employed much time in investigating the matter, and has published 
the result in several interesting articles, very valuable to the historian; some 
written for his “ Historische Zeitschrift,” and others for the “ Révue Moderne.” 
To his mind it was not clear why the queen, who was remarkable for prudence, 
should retain in her hands copies of letters whose discovery would have speedily 
brought more than one person to the scaffold. He discovered upon actual in- 
spection that all the Austrian letters were written on gilt-edged paper, while 
those of d’Hunolstein and the pretended originals of de Conches were written 
on plain paper; and he shows that the former exhibited material changes in 
the handwriting of the queen with her advance in years, while in the latter, 
letters dated in 1770 show almost the same style of writing as those dated in 
1791; and none ever exactly corresponds with those of its vear in the Aus- 
trian archives. This is plainly seen by reference to a fac-simile facing page 
334 of the “ Historische Zeitschrift” for 1865, and the remarks accompanying 
it are worthy of attention. In the course of his examination Professor von 
Sybel further discovered that the courier who carried the letters of the queen 
left Vienna in the early part of each month, and Versailles about the middle 
of the same month. The letters of von Arneth’s collection are all dated a 
short time before the time for the courier to leave, and after sufficient time 
had elapsed for his arrival with the letters to be answered; while the letters 
of the other two collections are dated without regard to this fact. 

Frequently a letter will be found in the doubtful collections alluding to a 
circumstance also referred to in that of von Arneth, and each letter probably 
describing it in quite different terms. 

Thus: Louis XV. died on the 10th of May, 1774, and Louis XVI. imme- 
diately assumed the regal office. The queen is represented by the Frenchmen 
as making, in a letter dated on the day when these important events occurred, 
this dramatical announcement to her mother : 

MapAMeE Tris Cntre Mire :—Que Dieu veille sur vous! Le Roi a cessé d’exister 
dans le milieu du jour. Depuis la matinée du 8, sou état n’avant fait qu’empirer, et il 
a démande |’extréme onction, qu’il a regue dans des sentiments de piété admirables. Il 
avait conservé toute sa connaisance et sa présence d’esprit pendant toute sa maladie, avec 
un courage inoui. Mon Dieu! qu’allons, nous devenir? Monsieur le Dauphin et moi, 
nous sommes ¢pouvantés de regner si jeunes. O ma bonne mére, ne menagez pas vos 
conseils 4 vos malheureux enfants. 

D’Hunolstein pretends to have the original of this, and de Conches exhibits 
a copy. It may have been a prudent foresight on the part of these persons to 
provide for this contingency by making us acquainted through the former, 
whose book was first published, with the piece of information of which the 
two men possessed exclusive ownership. This display of sentiment, however, 
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was entirely foreign to the nature of the queen. In the Vienna collection is 
a letter bearing date the fourteenth of May, 1774, which makes no reference 
to that of the tenth, and in this the facts are detailed in a manner more in 
consonance with her character (see von Arneth, p. 98), which, as shown in the 
official collection, agrees in most respects with the impression derived from 
Madame Campan’s works. In the Frenchmen’s letter she is represented as 
expressing a sickly sentimentality, which has never been her characteristic, 
and which justifies the conclusion of Louis Blanc, who had no sooner glanced 
over the letters of de Conches than it struck him how little in many respects 
they were in accordance with the idea he had been led to form of Marie 
Antoinette by a patient and strict investigation of all the facts referring to 
the part she played during the French Revolution. He tells us that he was, 
therefore, not surprised at the question raised as to the authenticity of these 
letters, and he felt bound to say that, after having paid due attention to the 
controversy, he was most decidedly under the impression that they were not 
genuine. 

So effectively had these letters of d’Hunolstein and de Conches been assailed, 
that it was not with much surprise that a letter from a Paris correspondent 
of the “ Allgemeine Zeitung” was read, in which it was alleg-d that the Count 
d’Hunolstein had purchased his documents for a considerable sum (it was said 
for 80,000 francs), from de Conches ; that a report had gradually spread that 
de Conches, who had been favored for about ten years with permission to take 
books and manuscripts to his residence from the Imperial Library, frequently 
returned the latter without the blank leaves ; that he had incautiously admit- 
ted to M. Taschereau, one of the directors of the library, his acquaintance 
with the appliances requisite for carrying on his suspected employment, and 
that these facts had called to mind a circumstance nearly forgotten, viz: that 
a forgery of seventeen letters of Racine, copied from originals to which he had 
access, had been traced to his door. As was to l.ave been expected, these 
charges called forth from de Conches an indignant denial, written to the “ Lon- 
don Atheneum.” In this letter, no explanation of the important discrepancies 
attending his collection is offered; and, notwithstanding his denial, circum- 
stances point to him as the most probable author of the papers in his charge, 
and in that of the Count d’Hunolstein. 

It is hardly probable that the denial of M. F. Feuillet de Conches will be 
an efficient defence against the assaults made upon the genuineness of his 
literary possessions; nor is it probable that they will find a more effectual 
protection behind his eminent respectability as the Imperial Master of the 
Ceremonies, Introducer of Foreign Ambassadors and Sub-director of the 
Foreign Office. 

Jos. L. Hance, 
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T was on Wednesday, the third day of August, that I received a note from 
my friend B., which, if I made it out correctly, ran thus: 
Boston, August 2, ——. 
Dear P.:—We shall go in, on Friday or Saturday, at farthest. Be at Martin’s sure. 
Come by Port Kent, and bring as little as youcan. When you go in, go light. 
Haste, B—. 


I went in light. To wit: one woollen coat; item, two pairs old trousers; 
item, two woollen shirts; item, two pocket handkerchiefs; item, two stock- 
ings; item, two shoes; item, a gun; item, a fishing-rod; item, an india-rub- 
ber blanket ; item, two army blankets; item, my wife’s wedding vail to defend 
me from devouring beasts; item, visions of deer and speckled trout, and a 
bear or two. 

I took a trusted friend, one James; tore myself from the embraces of my 
charming wife, idol of my breast, bride of my affection ; left all to go in. 

“Go,” she said, “ go and be happy.” 

Why should I not? why should I not “ go in” and be happy? I went, yet 
I had some painful misgivings. Remembering Mistress Lot, I did not look 
back. We had a fine supper at Taggart’s, Saturday night, waited upon by 
the brightest little girl of twelve—none of your great Irish Kernes—slept 
soundly; rose betimes; went to the Methodist church and heard an earnest 
soul discourse, and at 3 Pp. M., precisely, started to go in. 

What were we going in to? It is a pértinent question. West of Lake 
Champlain lies a vast tract, some two hundred miles long by one hundred 
broad, which is “ wilderness” indeed. No roads penetrate it, no civilization 
utilizes it, no Mrs. Grundy raises her voice against your noble instincts. It 
must be charming to be once more achild of nature, a son of the forest, a 
noble savage. Our hearts bounded with delight. My friend, the Judge, 
uttered some fit sentiment, as we were bounced up from the board on which 
we sat, while going in—for there are yet stumps in the roadways of that 
sylvan region. At Martin’s we found B,, or rather Bruce, and Walker chaffer- 
ing about guides, uncertain whether or no I was to join them. But I had 
come, and the Judge with me, and four of us now set about our preparations 
for happiness in good earnest. Let me say what is needed for each persun to 
secure bliss for fifteen days in this vast wilderness: 

Fifteen pounds finest wheaten flour, eight pounds pork or equivalent of 
butter, matches, salt and pepper, arnica and simple cerate (not for food !), soap 
(also not for food), cream tartar and soda (for food), Indian meal at discretion, 
maple or other sugar. I do not say that people do not fancy they require 
other articles, as the progress of this history will show. Beside the above, 
one needs a guide who is a perfect being, combining the faculties of a cook, a 
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laundress, a bold and ready seaman, a mighty hunter, a boon companion, a 
racy wit, an infinite jester. These we secured not in one package, but dis- 
tributively, in the persons of “Sam,” “ Hall,” “Huff,” “Enos,” and one 
hound. 

Sam fell to my share—ah me! 

The light boats are models, but they are not made of bark, as Mr. Headley 
poetically mentions. No, they are of good clapboards one-quarter of an inch 
thick, put together with the best copper nails; and they weigh about one 
hundred and thirty pounds. TZ'hey are perfect. 

Tuesday, August 9—We skimmed along, each man of us with his own 
boat and his own guide, across the lower Saranac. I lay in divine repose 
enjoying the sky, the white clouds, the soft water, the green hills, though the 
ragged trees were not lovely. 

It is the business of a good guide to impress his man powerfully. Sam 
impressed me. He evidently thought me an invalid and rather poor trash, 
so he now and then expanded upon the strength of the mountain air—said 
he had known babies of four months to walk, and ‘‘wimmin of delicate 
features to grow quite red in the face, and one woman with a torpedo in her 
liver had been sot right up.” 

This encouraged me, and | thanked him in my heart. We reached Bartlett’s 
in time for dinner, when we were to have acarry of a mile across to the 
Upper Saranac. I snorted, like Job’s war-horse for the battle, to be loaded 
up so as to test the strengthening properties of the mountain air. It was 
very hot indeed, and some musketoes seemed to be prowling about, but we 
cared nothing for these things, in such a fine mountain air. After dinner, 
Bruce, who had been in the mountains and was up to these things, seized a 
load of knapsacks and harnessed himself for the start; the Judge grappled 
his own plunder and a large bag of meal; Walker caught up an armful of 
oars, and begged of me to load up his back with packages. I strapped myself 
on to various useful adjuncts, and, with a large tin oven in one hand and a 
frying-pan in the other, awaited the word to march. Just then one of our 
perfect guides came along with an old city dray,and said they would take the 
whole across in that way. This we regretted, it was so grovelling. Still, the 
sun was very hot, and we submitted, bearing all things patiently. We got to 
Upper Saranac, and safely through that to the Raquette River. We did not 
wish to stop to kill deer or fish anywhere in sound or sight of men—even 
were bent upon pushing on beyond all savor of civilization, and we pressed 
forward ; so it was well after sunset before we began to look about for a camp- 
ing place. The banks of the river were low and flat, and not just what we 
wished. We wopld have preferred a high, airy situation, where the green 
grass was growing sweetly under the umbrageous shades. But we took the 
best spot we could find, and went to work to clear away the dead wood and 
rubbish, to pitch our tents and make our fires preparatory to our evenit 
meal. 

Our first night in the virgin forest—how delightful ! 

Very hot and very tired, I sat me down by the foot of a monarch of the 
woods—this is the way trees are described—to enjoy my sensations. I had 
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never before been so entirely cut off from civilization. It was charming to 
think how all mean and sordid cares were behind me. My heart expanded in 
the free air. I could almost fancy the figures about me, which the flickering’ 


fire-light brought into sight, were copper-colored princes who once roamed free 
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from Canada to the Chesapeake, who laved their supple limbs in the waters of 
the St. Lawrence, and (subsequently) in those of the broad Susquehanna, in 
the good old days before my race killed them with rum and cheated them with 
jack-knives. It was very still. The wind sighed through the hemlock tops, 
and a fish now and then jumped at some heedless fly. A distant owl gave a 
scream, which startled me with the thought of panthers. No other sounds 
were heard—except one. Involuntarily I had been brushing my face with one 
of my handkerchiefs, and now I became painfully conscious of that sound— 
the music of musketoes. ‘“ Ha, ha,” I said to myself, and I drew forth my 
dear wife’s wedding vail. “Ha, ha,” I exulted, as I wrapped my face in its 
fragrant folds—“ Ha, ha.” 

Again I sat me down to muse. I began to think of the vanity of earthly 
ambition, of my struggles among men, when here away from them I could 
live like a pure child of nature. Heavens! what ails my dear wife’s vail? 
is every mesh a sting, and every thread a nettle? I was being devoured ; 
the beasts were at me, and the vail was nought. I fled to the fire, around 
which my party were gathered, awaiting their suppers. I complained. 

“Oh, ho,” said my Sam, “it is only the midges—” 

“Only!” 

I was red, raw, burning. I was stung in a thousand places, and betrayéd. 
Beasts at Ephesus! Paul never suffered martyrdom equal to this, I am sure 
of it. And yet I was greeted only with jeers. 

“ They always does that way at the first,” said Sam. 

“Set round here this side,” said old Huff, “and then they won’t touch 
you.” 

I took his advice, and sat on a log where the smoke and heat of the fire 
drifted across me. My eyes were@ fountain of tears, and yet I was happy. 
Now I was hungry, and the fried pork and Indian bread were very palatable. 
[here was no doubt about the honesty of the appetite. No Delmonico was 
there to tempt me to eat when I was not hungry, and thus put a torpedo into 
my liver. No, I ate the simplest food, and was satisfied. This, if anything, 
is the compensation. 

On my bed of hemlock boughs 

“T lay down in my loveliness,” 

with a huge fire blazing in front of our tent, the delicious smoke pouring 
through it, hateful to musketoes and midges. I lay down to my first sleep— 
a sweet sleep of nature, like the sleep of innocence and youth. No ghosts 
would plague me as they did Richard in his tent. No, I was the envy of any 
king. The drowsy god’s soft fingers were closing my eyelids, when I heard 
Sam’s voice from the tent near me. It was not soft and low as it ought to 
have been, for he had lived in this mountain air and his lungs were strong. 

“T tell you it takes two of them, to make one d——d fool.” 

“ Yes,” said old Hutf, who was washing up some tins, “yes, he jest shot 
’em and left the karkisses to rot in the woods.” 

“That Todd,” said Hall, “he’s the fellow who used to come up here to teach 
us religion—and he goes in for slaughter—just kills all the deer he can; bah, 
don’t tell me about him. 

‘Thrice welcome, hell, 
Take back your own.’ 
That’s the hymn I'll sing at his funeral 

The Indian Enos here struck in in his heavy, monotonous tone—“ He like 
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man in my country. Hesick. He friend say, ‘ You villingtodie?’ He say, 
‘Yes.’ Then he say, ‘ All you neighbors villing to have you.’” He gave a 
low, Indian laugh. Aggravated as I was by the biting beasts, and by the 
interruption of my first sleep, I could not but laugh, too. 

Why did they not be still; yield themselves to the soft influences of the 
scene and the hour, and go to sleep? I longed to ask them this question, but 
I had not yet got charged with the strong mountain air, and I could not quite 
do it. I wished something might happen. Bruce had been in the mountains 
before, and had breathed the air. I suppose that was the reason, for presently 
he shouted out, 

“Why don’t you fellows shut up and go to sleep?” 

It was like a mild remonstrance addressed to a thunder-cloud. We had no 
more claps, but a continued muttering—not soothing. Was there to be an 
explosion ? 

We addressed ourselves to sleep. Old Huff, still up, threw on more logs 
and sat down by the fire to enjoy his labors. He dozed. Presently a strange 
aroma pervaded the peaceful tent. Was it—was it—could it be another and 
a peculiar stratum of strong mountain air? I heard a sound— 

“ Damnation !” 

It appeared to me like that, and out bounced my perfect Sam, arrayed in 
the garb of the tropics—a shirt alone. 

“ Who’s making that horrid stink ?” 

Those were the words he addressed, as it seemed to me, to our tent. What 
was I to say? I was not conscious of doing it; but how was I to prove it? 
Bruce, Walker, the Judge and I, all arose—all also arrayed in tropical! garbs— 
to investigate or to be investigated. Sam went poking about our tent, 
having, apparently, no doubt the culprit was among us, though it was not; 
and as I was »ayirg him three dollars a dav and findins him a eood dea! of 
victuals, it did not seem quite delicate in him to charge me with fouling this 
fine mountain air, as it was clear he did. 

But it really was horrid, there was no denying it; and, possibly, it might 
excuse his strong expletive. It is curious that two such mild words as 
“dam,” and “nation,” should, when combined, result in such strange pro- 
fanity. I thought to myself, it would be well for Bruce, who was of a re- 
ligious turn, to ask them to divide it—one to say “dam,” and the other 
“nation ”—henceforth ; but I fear Bruce never did it, as he only said “ pooh.” 
The strange aroma was a sort of concentrated, sulphuretted hydrogen, possibly 
combined with some peculiarities which linger about gas-houses ; and it filled 
me with a slight feeling of dread. Was it likely to recur nightly? I anx- 
iously asked of my Sam, 

“ What is it, eh?” 

“ Tt’s an awful stink, that’s what it is.” 

“T know that, but what makes it?” 

“ That’s what 7 want to know. If I could catch him, I’d put a brand under 
his tail, that’s what I’d do to him.” 

As it was clear that ovr guides were quite at fault, we city men applied 
ourselves to solving the riddle. Feeling a new sensation, that of a beast 
crawling, not biting me, I caught him. It was a small beetle; and as I was 
so strong now as to wish to kill somebody, I mashed him. He gave out a 
strong whiff of the peculiar aroma. We discovered that the dead wood was 
filled with these “ stinking beetles,” which no doubt the fire had distilled into 
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the stench which had offended the nostrils of Sam, provoking him to profanity 
and vile suspicions. But now we had happily discovered our foe, and as 
sometimes it is discreet to go away from an enemy, we “ folded our tents like 
the Arabs, and silently stole away.” 

It was two o’clock that night before sleep visited my eyelids; and then I 
dreamed—how delicious it is to be away from men and communing with the 
sweet influences of nature. I saw, too—was it my beloved partner?—a face 
making mock at me, and beckoning me to go some other way; but I could 
not. So I was not sorry when the bright sun shining on my face awakened 
me to the delights of the day. Blessed be the man that first invented sun- 
shine, say I. 

Breakfast of fried pork and corn bread—very fine. 

I am a firm believer in the Chinese doctrine of Metempsychosis ; there.is 
not a doubt about it. My guide, perfect as he was, contained the soul of a 
“bad Indian,” for some dreadful crime condemned to be a bad cook in this 
earthly sphere. This soul had possessed my Sam. This bad spirit drove him 
on to set up his tabernacle—that is, his tin oven—at the slightest provocation. 
He was bent upon baking or boiling something. He thought of a deer as 
something to stew; of a speckled trout as lovely in the pan; and if he 
revelled at all, it was in saleratus and soda. Various packages of these were 
stuffed into his luggage, and his anxious eye was ever on that tin baker. This 
he entrusted to me at ail the carrys, and they were legion, with this tender 
injunction, 

“Don’t lose that!” 

Had I known then what I know now, I should have lost it early; for star- 
vation would have been welcome, had it come. In an unguarded moment, 
and I fear from that weakness which leads people to bow down and worship 
a demon they dread, Bruce had praised Sam’s cooking. Was it because he 
thought it necessary, to keep him at it? Fatal mistake! Nothing could stop 
him. Oh, Bruce! and praise, comely as it may have been in your heart, only 
egged him on to dreadful deeds. Thenceforth the demon in Sam’s soul 
hovered over us, watching every lump of saleratus as it went into our mouths. 

“ Did you ever eat better bread than that? Eh, did ye now?” 

Bruce was always willing to say “ No, never,” because, having taken that 

position, as I said, in an unguarded moment, he felt bound to maintain it. 
3ut the demon was not content with that. He asked the Judge, and he 
asked Walker, and he asked me; and we all weakly, basely surrendered, and 
said, “ yes, it was very fine.” It was a lie, and God punished us for it very 
properly. We never had a moment’s peace. It was not only the bread, but 
the bad chowders and the coarse stews we had to praise also. And he could 
not let us alone. It was not one meal, one day, but every meal, and every 
day, that we each one of us had to throw a sop to the insatiate monster. 

We bore it well, and I am satisfied that nothing but the strong mountain 
air sustained us, or we must have thrown ourselves, with stones around our 
necks, into the deep mountain lakes 

Wednesday night we camped at the head of Big Tupper lake. It wasa 
pretty spot, and I could not but feel thankful we were no longer on the low 
banks of the Raquette. 

“ Head of Big Tupper,” I said to Bruce; and again: 

“Going in? Have we got in?” 


“ Why ?” 
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“ Because I have so far seen no horn of deer or tail of fish, and I am a Jittle 
tired of pork and corn-cake.” 

“O, wait a bit. We will get to Little Tupper, and then we shall go at 
them. Don’t be impatient. No use stopping to hunt here. We'll press on, 
and to-day, in Bog River, we shall kill some trout, that I’m sure of.: Hold 
on.” 

So I held on, and through Bog River we went. It is said there are no song 
birds in the deep forest, but here in Bog River I saw robins, and the hermit 
thrush, and blackbirds, and king-fishers, and blue-jays, and woodpeckers. We 
were not quite beyond reach of civilization. Through the rapids of Bog River 
we went with our boats. We cockneys having been landed, all went well enough ; 
stay ; the current caught the bow of Huff’s boat and she became unmanageable, 
away she went, half full of water, but he jumped in up to his arm-pits and 
brought her out safely. But my bag of crackers was in that boat and it came 
out amush. Good-by, dyspepsia, there is nothing left to coddle you. Hence- 
forth you must take your chances with saleratus and Sam. 

3ruce and guide pushed on to try for fish, there were wonderful holes and 
springs here and there, where fine fish were to be found. I put my rod 
together, selected my best fly, charged my Sam to put me nigh every hole, 
and to shoot into the mouth of every mountain stream. Trout were waiting 
for us—two-pounders, maybe three—I examined my line anxiously, for it had 
never been tried with such fellows. 

“ Gently, now, steady,” said my Sam. “ Throw here.” 

I cast temptingly, my flies trailed like delicate morsels, Again, again. It 
was singular they did not rtse. 

“Let me try,” said my guide. 

He tried; no success. 

Them fellows have caught ’em,” was what he said. 

We went on, and everywhere we tried, but we did not get fish. 

Thursday afternoon we got to Sand Point on Little Tupper. Now we were 
im. Now we were tg slay our deer, kill our fish, and be happy. The first 
thing was to get a deer; we hungered for meat. Sam and his hound went into 
the forest. 

The way to catch the deer is this: The hound strikes the first scent, fol- 
lows it, baying with his deep, musical voice. The deer flies, but his instinct 
teaches him after a shorter or longer run to take the water. We hunters in 
our boats station ourselves, with gun in hand, at different points on the lake, 
watching. We listen, the deep voice of the hound grows faint, it vanishes. 
But our ears are open, by-and-by’we hear it up the lake, and pull our light 
boats swiftly that way. We watch and see nothing, but suddenly the prac- 
ticed eye of the guide sees a speck floating, which he knows instantly is not a 
duck, not a loon, not a log, but a deer’s head, and away he pulls, like one of 
the fates with shears in hand to sever the thread of life. 

We pull up the lake to listen and watch. Now old Huff had smarted 
under the implied incompetency which the swamping of his boat indi- 
cated. He had charge of the Judge, and was greedy to prove his skill by 
securing him the first shot. He pulled on, and though somebody shouted to 
him to hold up, he would not. The bay of the hound seemed approaching, 
there was a splash, and the deer took to the water. It is the duty of the hun- 
ter to get between him and the shore—head him off. But Huff was too 
greedy, he pulled straight on, the deer saw him, turned and again reached the 
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shore, and was lost to sight and taste. The strange “ wha, ha, ha, ha,” the 
laughter of the loon, came to us across the lake. 

No venison for supper that night. 

Old Huff had not retrieved his character, but when we got back to camp he 
recounted the wonderful deeds he had done among these mountains. 

“ Pooh,” said my Sam. ‘“ What are you talking about? Why didn’t you 
kill the deer to-day ?” 

“ Now, Sam,” in wounded tones, “ didn’t I say shoot Judge, shoot Judge 
twice? didn’t I, Judge?” 

This was shifting the blame to the Judge’s shoulders to be sure. 

“ But,” said the Judge, ‘I did shoot ; it was too far.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Sam, not in reply to the Judge, but to Huff. “ Nonsense, 
that’s no way, to let the deer double and take to the woods again. Can’t 
never catch deer so.” 

“Why, Sam, it’s all the dog. He don’t know how to hunt,” replied Huff. 

“ Don’t know how to hunt, Sport don’t?” 

Sam was touched; hint toa man his sweetheart is rather sharp tempered, 
whisper to a woman that her first baby might have a better nose, but never 
doubt a man’s dog or horse. It was a pity. 

“ Mister Huff.” Sam was now formal. “ Mister Huff, do you mean to say 
that ’ere dog don’t know how to hunt?” 

Huff was a little cowed. ‘“ Wall, Sam, he didn’t know how to hunt to-day, 
did he now, did |} 

“Did he! He knows how to find a d—d fool, if he don’t know to hunt 
a deer.” 

I was wondering if the onset was now to begin, and we were to have mur- 
der dane before our eves. But Bruce interpose, he propitiated the god. 

“Sam,” he said, “come, don’t stand talking, but get some of your good 
corn bread started while I make the fire. Mr. Huff, you show these others 
how to get up the tents. For my part, I am as tired and hungry as a bear.” 

Sam now forgot the honor of his dog, forgot everything, and plunged into 
his damnable cookery—a murder was no doubt avoided—but if it had gone 
on, and if Huff had happened to kill my Sam, what saleratus, what suffering 
would have been saved! It was not to be. 

It was acold night, but old Huff, like a supple young woodsman, always 
wrapped himself in his blanket and lay down in the open air outside the tent. 
The Judge remonstrated. 

“Oh Judge, I like to do that way. You see, then I can get up early and 
attend to bisness.” 

His business, if anything, was to wash up the dishes; for, although he 
knew he could cook better than Sam, and though Sam knew that he thought 
so, he was never permitted to try ; therefore just why he wanted to rise with 
the lark to attend to “ bisness,” was not plain to the Judge. The Judge this 
morning ventured a remark to me, about the strong taste of water in the 
coffee—but Huff took up the parable: he was of a social turn. 

“Jest suits me, Judge. I never want your bitter coffee. This ’ere lake- 
water is mighty good for coffee. You see I’ve a notion it has a flavor of the 
bushes, and somehow it makes the coffee taste on’t. Some of’em brings up 
their patent coffee-pot here, but they’re no sort o’ use, none on’em. You see 
there aint but one way to make coffee good—that’s the way I allus do. Bile 
it—bile it. And when you’ve biled jest enough, put in a moderate sized 
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piece of fish skin, and let it settle, and I'll tell you what, Judge, such coffee 
as that you don’t see every day. Fish skin is the best thing. I never travel 
without that—that’s what settles coffee—I know.” He nodded his wise head 
to the Judge. 

Sam was suspicious, as he was fussing with his tin oven, that Huff was 
talking treason. 

“ What’s that about coffee, eh ?” 

Huff laughed jocularly, as if to turn away danger. ‘“ Nothing Sam, the 
Judge and I, we was having a little private talk.” 

“ Well, I guess I heerd most on’t.” 

“There’s no question,” said the Judge aloud, “ that the water of these lakes 
is fine,” he addressed me, 

“ There’s no denying that by anybody but a natural fool,” struck in Sam. 

This is true. The charm of charms of these mountains, is to wake in the 
morning, a little bruised from your bed of boughs, take off your shirt and 
plunge into the crystal lake which ripples at your feet. The water is so soft, 
so cool, so perfect, that it shoots a thrill of health through every vein. There 
is no bath like it in this world 

The sting of the midge is inevitable, the bill of the musketoe sharp, the 
bite of the flea poisonous, the venom of the black fly terrible—the manners 
of the guides are coarse, their talk vulgar, their contempt undisguised, but a 
swim in the lake atones for all, washes all filth and irritation away. “ Happi- 
ness,” according to Celonel O’Botherem, “is like the crow sitting upon a 
neighboring eminence,” but in the Adirondacks, it is in the water of the lakes, 
if anywhere 

Supper of pork, corn-bread and my cracker-mush. Breakfast the same. 
It was becoming monotonous; I was happy, but my mind was becoming 
morbid, wondering how venison tasted, and trying to picture to myself the 
appearance of a two-pound trout. There were plenty of both in the Adiron- 
dacks, there could be no doubt of that, but where—oh where ? 

Out Saturday morning to drive a deer, Sam went into the forest with his 
dog, Bruce; Hall and I were stationed on an island where we could have a 
good view, the other two boats elsewhere. At last we heard the cry of the 
hound, but it was going away from us and was lost. Hall was watchful, 
presently he rushed for my gun, jumped into his boat and pulled toward the 
shore. What did that mean? I was on the alert, and at last I spied a head 
on the surface of the lake. A deer was crossing a little bay. Hall pulled 
swiftly and the deer swam for life. He reached the shore first, sprang along 
it; Hall was at along shot, but he raised the gun and fired; away bounded 
the deer through the bushes up the mountain side. Hall came back grumpy. 

“Plague on such a shooting iron as that!” It was mine,so my feelings 
were alive. We all want 





d venison, and it was irritating not to get it. I 
apologized for the gun, as it was only a bird-gun not meant for long range; 
but Hall looked, he did not say it: “ Nobody but a fool would bring such a 
thing into the woods!” Sam came back, and we waited for the dog and his 
deer. They did not come: we waited till we could wait no longer, and then 
went back to our camp to get our frugal dinner. Where was the dog? That 
was the question. Following the deer to some other lake, no deubt. But 
wkich one? Where should we look for him, and would he come back? Sam 
went to look for him in the afternoon, but did not find him. We were in a 
predicament. No meat, no dog; and also no dog, no meat. Of course we 
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were as happy as men could be with neither meat nor dog, in the middle of a 
howling wilderness. It was decided that Hall should make his way to Long 
Lake, where his home was, and get his hound. He struck off through this 
dense, interminable forest, to go some eight or ten miles. He did it without 
compass or load-star, and came back with his dog. 

Did not hunt on Sunday, though very hungry, but read some of David's 
denunciatory psalms. 

It was now six days since we had had any meat except our fat pork, and 
yet we had the strongest asseverations of men, and the word of History, that 
these mountains abounded—yes, abounded with deer. Sam went out on Sun- 
day night with his boat and his jack to see what hecould do. The jack isa 
strong lantern, so placed in the bow of the boat as to throw the light forward, 
revealing the deer feeding on the lily-pads to the silent hunter in the stern. 
He was gone till two o’clock and came back empty. But Hall had been home 
for his dog, and our hearts revived. We set about our preparations with 
alacrity—now we should have sport, and meat too. Hall, Bruce and the dog 
started in their boat—Huff took the Judge; Enos, Walker, and Sam me. Sam 
and I took position on an island to watch. We waited, and by-and-by heard 
the cry of the hound, he was on the scent. We waited, we listened, we eager- 
ly watched, but where was the deer? Almost in despair we still waited, 
when we saw old Huff pulling up from far down the lake. What for? At 
last Sam said, 

“ He’s got him and is follering him up this way.” 

I could just perceive the small head of the deer in the water—as they neared 
us. Hall and Bruce now came up with their boat eager. Huff was deter- 
mined his man should kill him; but like an old hunter tearing the deer would 
sink if shot, he determined to get hold of the tail before the Judge put his 
bullet into the brain. That was what he was pushing for 

“Shoot,” shouted Bruce to the Judge—“Shoot!” I, from the island, 
shouted at the top of my voice— 

“Ton’t shoot! he’ll sink—don’t shoot |” 

“Shoot! Shoot!” shouted Bruce. 

The Judge was distraught. 

At last he raised his rifle and— 

“ Crack |” 

But the deer dodged and swam on. 

Then Bruce’s rifle went— 

“ Crack |” 

And still the deer swam on swiftly, gallantly—both boats following him. 

They passed on away from me, but I saw the hunter had caught him, and 
now we had venison. 

The Judge confided to me that night—that it was horrid. As they neared 
the deer he saw his soft frightened eye, and he could then no more have shot 
him than he could a baby ; they just butchered him, cut his throat 

But fish—speckled trout—large ones—they too were as plenty as deer; 
universal testimony was overwhelming on this point. What was the result? 
We fished faithfully, and one afternoon Walker and I went across to Rock 
Pond, Enos to carry the boat. There at sundown we fished for an hour at 
the mouth of a mountain spring, and took twenty-four splendid fish, weighing 
from half a pound to a pound. This was the only fly-fishing we were able to 
eecure. True we had fish in plenty taken by set lines in the deep lakes, but 
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they would not rise to the fly. The season was very hot, and very dry, and 
that may be an explanation. 

Such was our experience. We went to try our luck at Salmon Lake, hence 
to Beach Lake, because these were more difficult of access, and therefore we 
were more confident of sport. The result was the same. 

I mentioned the stores one should take in—but that men did take other 
stores. Ata camp on Beach Lake, I counted five dozen ale, whiskey, and wine 
bottles, four dozen tin cans. Inquiring what these things meant, I learned 
that members of clubs, mayors of cities, gentlemen of name and wealth did 
come to these mountains, bringing unlimited quantities of potent liquors, 
bringing also Bonarobas—that they did get drunk, did disgrace themselves, 
did pollute the mountains, and did debauch the guides. I was told of and 
from Rochester, and from New York, and—— from Albany. These 
men have not a fragrant reputation in the virgin forest. 

But women, /adies, do go to these mountains, do undergo hardships, and 
oftentimes come out with wonderfully restored constitutions. Sometimes the 
life and the air and the simple food act miraculously ; and no person seeking 
for renewed life need fear to try it. It is only they who are in search of hap- 
piness who should pause. 

I would sum up thus: 

The scenery is not sublime nor grand; the lakes are beautiful; the sport 
so-so; the air invigorating; the mountaineers coarse and greedy, vulgarized 
by intercourse with vulgar cits—I trust there may be exceptions among the 
guides, but—the discomforts legion, and the benefits (sanitary) great. 

We went out through Raquette and Long lakes and I thanked Bruce for 
showing me how to “ go in.” 
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T is astonishing how difficult it is to arrive at just the right time for the 
train. One either gets there half an hour in advance, like a rustic taking his 
first trip, or comes in breathless while the bell 1s ringing. Those “ last things” 
at home that suddenly arise to be done during the final hour—no one hath 
yet discovered exactly what they are, only that they are so very important, 
and one grows so very flurried with doing them. So the bonnet strings do 
not always get well tied. Yet the latest person aboard may still be in 
time to see some hapless young woman come running into the arms of the 
gate-keeper, who, knowing that she cannot go, politely prevents her from 
breaking her neck. 

But it is even more singular that those in season often manifest an intense 
desire to be lett. There seems to be an irresistible fascination upon the male 
passenger, to start off on some hairbreadth expedition at the very last 
instant 

“Shall I have time, Conductor?” 

“ You have less than one minute!” 

The passenger balances to and fro, wasting half the interval, and finally 
away he goes, full tilt, for a newspaper or a roll of lozenges, the female relict 
meanwhile craning out of the window as he disappears, and the whole sym- 
pathetic car-load quaking inwardly to the tune of “ The girl I left behind me.” 
But he usually reappears at the critical extremity, giving every one a second 
fright by jumping upon the moving train. 

One suggestion toward railway comfort will not seem improper when one 
sees its reasonableness ; it is, that ladies entering the car alone shall not, with 
the present extended style of dress, aim straightway at a seat with one of their 
own sex. It is really fearful to see an unwieldy female, her arms full of 
luggage, bearing down with eye direct on the small remnant one’s own 
crinoline has left, where is hardly enough room for a slender reporter. I 
is mere prudery which prevents her from seating herself at once with some 
single gentleman who has really a luxury of space. If it do not seem delicate 
to the vulgar, to the intelligent it will seem both delicate and discerning. 
Why should sc many people be inconvenienced for a notion? The car prop- 
erly filled has its gentlemen and ladies as nicely paired as robins. Also, in 
passing through a car where gentlemen have deposited their coats to save 
their places, it 1s quite as well to use a little adroitness, and sit down by the 
best looking coat. 

In fact, there is nothing like getting the most one innocently can out of life, 
though it be in a railway train. And by not having a sharp side eye to one’s 
company for a jaunt, it is possible to miss a valuable nugget of wisdom, en- 
tertainment, or good fortune. The Platonic laws forbade to travel before 
forty or fifty years of age, that the experience might be made useful. And 
much as has been said of the English reticence when abroad, certainly nothing 
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can exceed the stiffness that is growing upon American travellers. One may 
ride the whole length of the Hudson River road with the same persons, 
and never exchange a word. Unless accident, or incident, or some bewitching 
baby unlock people’s hearts, there will not be a thaw the entire way. Thus 
one loses more than he knows. Bayard Taylor, in his pedestrian tours, 
claimed to have accepted every companion “ from chimney sweeps to barons.” 
He knew that every man and woman had their item, which, if one could 
possess himself of it, might some day come up with unexpected value. Such 
was the case of Robinson Crusoe, who used to listen idly to his father’s 
surgeon on bandaging wounds, and had to rake the knowledge all out of his 
brain many years after, when his man Friday was shot by the Spaniards. One 
may not expect ever to enter the pickle business, but it is no less lively to 
fall into a little coquetry with a pickle packer. At the time it only serves to 
turn the old ditty, 
“ Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers.” 

Still, you cautiously save your item; you may be said to have put it in pickle. 

Walter Scott used to say that almost any stranger brought his welcome 
with him to Abbotsford, if he only brought the current report of the day, but 
mentions a person whom his friend Clerk met in a stage coach, who absolutely 
baffled all pumping processes, and gave up his item only at the last gasp. 
After Clerk had made many patient attempts to draw out the stranger, he said, 
“T have talked to you, my friend, on all the ordinary subjects—literature, 
farming, merchandise, gaming, game laws, horse races, suits at law, politics, 
swindling, blasphemy and philosophy—is there any one subject that you will 
favor me by opening upon?” 

The wight worked his countenance slowly into a grin: “Sir,” said he, “can 
you say anything clever about bend-leather ?” 

Aside from a gallant companion, one of the most important comforts in 
travel is a luncheon-basket well filled with home provisions, chiefly of the 
sorts that are not sweet. Tongue sandwiches, or bits of salt fish, boiled eggs, 
sardines and olives, roast meat or fowl, and a few tarts for luxury—these, 
and countless other relishes, are excellent with bread and butter. But pray 
don’t put up cookies; there will be a car load of them. And if any sweets 
are wanted, they can be bought a!l along the road. One may live along a 


considerable distance on sporadic sponge-fingers, or keep up the whirl with 
mince-meat turnovers. But there will soon be a wonder as to what is the 
matter with one’s appetite. 

Of course the luncheon-basket includes the drinking-cup—would that it 
also included the water. In this regard our conveyances are not pert 
equipped. When the Prince of Wales made the tour of the States, his car 
had always the superb silver ice-pitcher, and the dew on it was never dried. 


Why should the sovereign people fare worse than a merely apparently to-be- 





sovereign boy? Since our railroads are famous for their dividends, they can 
doubtless afford to add to every car now building, first, a small, but com- 


plete saloon for toilet arrangements, with couches for invalids, and secondly, 
an abundance of cold water somewhere. 

Of these travelling baskets, there are in the market very nice patents, 
wherein the packing places for every sort of food and dish are so closely ar- 


ranged that one may carry family rations in a surprisingly smal] compass. 
Trivial as it may seem, one of the annoyances of travel is the prod'gal use 


of Lubiu’s extracts. How often must one wish that. this c 
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remained undiscovered! You get into a close car on a hot day to meet the 
steam of verbena, heliotrope and geranium, stifling enough to crowd the 
breath back into your very boots. You go to the hotel table, and your female 
neighbors all exhale Mr. Lubin, in scents so much stronger than the food, that 
you simply eat Mr. Lubin, and are not otherwise aware what you have dined 
upon. Occasionally some one varies the flavor with lavender or lemon, which 
suggest the hair oil used in a boarding-house on Sunday; but there is no re- 
freshment in any of them. It would be much more enlivening to select a 
fine bay rum. Indeed, Montaigne thought that perfumes might be used by 
physicians as remedies, for he perceived that odors greatly affected his spirits. 
This makes it even a more questionable night to foist these fumes upon the 
air that others must breathe. They should at least be kept in one’s own 
drawing-room; though to mind the old proverb is better, “ He is not well 
perfumed, who is perfumed at all.” Perfumes are mostly used by the dirty, 
to save washing. 

Did any one ever think, too, how the pleasure of a journey would be in- 
creased if there were no stairs in the world? Instead of panting perspiringly 
or asthmatically up, with dress falling under one’s feet, and hands full of bun- 
dles, think of the quiet grace of stepping on a level into store and station. 
Perhaps nowhere in travel are stairs more obnoxious than at the New Haven 
Dépot. Ali will remember the enormous flight leading to the ladies’ room, 
which can only be a hotel trap to catch customers; for gnce go up, and what 
with the time consumed in mounting, and the impossibility of seeing the move- 
ments of the train, one is usually left over. Whoever has been often by that 
route to New York, may have seen more than one female who went up to 
bathe a little dust from the face and to shake the cinders from her hair, and 
who came down wildly, with bonnet off, and tresses flying, to be pulled aboard 
by n.ain foree, hare'v escaping crvshin wheel or loss of journey. 

On the matter of car-ventilation, it does not look as if we had arrived at 
millennial perfection. While we hear of top ventilators, box ventilators, fan 
and revolving ventilators, we do not remember riding in any car where the 
warm air went out, that the dirt did not come in. There seems to be a difli- 
culty in transferring from politics to mechanics the power of blowing hot and 
cold at the same time; that is, of carrying out the smoke and bringing in 
clear air. But when this improvement is perfected, one will be able to defy 
Mr. Lubin without being peppered and blinded with cinders. 

But superior to all discomforts is that crowning experience of travel, the 
study of human beings—to. guess out the traits and relations of these pairs 
and parties of people who enter and sit down about you. Emerson has said 
of the public speaker who should lay bare his inner life with truest unreserve, 
that the sick would be brought on litters to hear him. But could some divine 
clairvoyance open the bosom of these travellers, then should one have no 
home but on the highways. Here are men and women riding coldly side by 
side as if quite wearied out with their own society, yet the bond holds; men 
and women who clasp hands and glance passion at each other; men and 
women who gaze tenderly and ‘sweetly into each other’s eyes, and will “ride, 
ride together, forever ride ;” men and women who have fallen in by the way, 
and who flirt and frolic in a rattle-brain fashion, gayly eating their apples and 
pelting each other with nuts; men and women who are so uncommonly com- 
monplace that they don’t seem worth wondering about at all—probably hus- 
bands and wives of some sort. How much would not one give in this medley 
to know who is what, and how he was that ! 
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Willis has said that to look from a railway train is simply to see miles of 
green damask unrolled before one’s eyes—an intimation that he has missed 
half the delight that may be had from the windows of any passing train, the 
charm of field and glen, the gems of villages in the far-off trees, the cascades 
among the rocks, and, along many a railway in June, the pinkest of pink 
laurel crowding all the woody openings of the forest—so pink that the separate 
blossoms are distinctly visible as you whirl by. But De Quincey, with his 
subtle sentiment, makes graver charge against the modern mode of travel, 
which to him could not compare in grandeur and power with the old mail 
coach. He complains that “man’s imperial nature no longer sends itself 
forward through the electric sensibility of the horse,” and that henceforth the 
greatest tidings must go “ by culinary process.” But one can easily forgive 
the romantic De Quincey, for if he no longer went riding down from London 
on the mail with tidings of victory, and banners on the heads of the horses, 
he also could see no longer the face of sweet Fanny of the Bath Road, save as 
out of thirty-five years’ darkness he called it up with the image of a rose in 
June. And so would rise, Fanny and the rose, then the rose and Fanny, 
“one after the other, like the antiphones in the choral service.” 

Among the minor modes of travel, that of the horse-car should not be 
omitted. Of course, on most desirable days it belongs to everybody-—ah, one 
needs her private coach beside! but some of the dreamiest rides I have known 
have yet been in these same horse-cars, when late in a breathless Summer 
evening I departed from the city, few passengers aboard, gliding on and on, 
past weirdly gleaming lamps, through high arching forests, and over starlit 
fields. And the soft wind waves gently back and forth, and there is no longer 
any sensation of limit as you slide on, faster and faster, into the vague dark ; 
for all that can be seen you are embarked for the outermost bounds of space. 
This it is that makes the highest fare seem cheap; for one cannot cash the 
illimitable 

Then straightway there rises in the mind, what should remain to every 
American his ideal excursion untii our National energy has made it a verity ; 
that journey when, leaving the vast cities of the States, one goes rolling 
forward day and night over prairie, mountain and gorge, in one unbroken line, 
until he shall strike the great western shore of the continent, that golden 
magnet for the new Pacific railway. 

Montaigne said of his countrymen that they travelled “for no other end 
but to return.” Yet even this has its responsibility; and he who, going 
abroad, returns to see life in no larger, fresher way, should be given to under- 
stand that he is despaired of, and should go at once into solitary confinement. 
To see just what one saw last year, and nothing new about it, in the same 
yellow primrose way—to have struck the limit of one’s self everywhere— 
what is it but beginning to live backward—returning to eat one’s self up ? 

It is a notable fact that, unless one go from a great capital, the further she 
goes the less account is made of the place she came from. One may persist- 
ently book herself from Springfield, and for a while will be known as the lady 
from Springfield; but a few hundred miles further on she becomes the lady 
from Boston; then simply the lady from Massachusetts ; down South, the 
lady from New England; and over the water, the lady from America. Thus 
does travel seek to generalize all things, enlarging the horizon until one shall 
be no longer the citizen of Athens, but of the world. 

CHARLOTTE P, Hawes. 








LAURA, MY DARLING. 


AURA, my darling, the roses have blushed 
4 At the kiss of the dew, and our chamber is hushed; 
Our murmuring babe to your bosom has clung, 
And hears in his slumber the song that you sung ; 
I watch you asleep with your arms round him thrown, 
Your links of dark tresses wound in with his own, 
And the wife is as dear as the gentle young bride 
Of the hour when you first, darling, came to my side. 


Laura, my darling, our sail down the stream 

Of Youth’s Summers and Winters has been like a dream ; 
Years have but rounded your womanly grace, 

And added their spell to the hight of your face ; 

Your soul is the same as though part were not given 

To the two, like yourself, sent to bless me from heaven— 
Dear lives, springing forth from the life of my life, 

To draw you more near, darling, mother and wife | 


Laura, my darling, there’s hazel-eyed Fred, 

Asleep in his own tiny cot by the bed, 

And little King Arthur, whose curls have the art 

Of winding their tendrils so close round my heart— 
Yet fairer than either, and dearer than both, 

Is the true one who gave me in girlhood her troth : 
For we, when we mated for evil and good— 

What were we, darling, but babes in the wood ? 


Laura, my darling, the years which have flown 
Brought few of the prizes I pledged to my own. 

I said that no sorrow should roughen her way— 
Her life should be cloudless, a long Summer's day. 
Shadow and sunshine, thistles and flowers, 

Which of the two, darling, most have been ours ? 
Yet to-night, by the smile on your lips, I can see 
You are dreaming of me, darling, dreaming of me. 


Laura, my darling, tlre stars that we knew 
In our youth are still shining as tender and true: 
The midnight is scunding its slumberous bell, 
And I come to the one who has loved me so well. 
Wake, darling, wake, for my vigil is done : 
What shall dissever our lives which are one? 
Say, while the rose listens under her breath, 
Naught unti! death, darling, naught until death |” 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 








THE CLAVERINGS. 


By AntHony TROLLOPE 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE RIVALS. 


ADY Onaar sat alone, long into 
the night, when Harry Claver- 
ing had left her. She sat there 
long, getting up occasionally 
from her seat, once or twice 
attempting to write at her desk, 
looking now and then at a pa- 
per or two, and then at a small 
picture which she had, but 
passing the long hours in think- 
ing—in long, sad, solitary 
thoughts. Whatshould she do 
with herself—with herself, her 
title, and her money ? Would 
it be still well that she should 
do some thing, that she should 
make some attempt; or should 
she, in truth, abandon all, as the 
arch-traitor did, and acknowl- 
edge that for her foot there could 
no longer be a resting-place on 
the earth? At six-and-twenty, 
with youth, beauty and wealth 
at her command, must she des- 
pair? But her youth had been 

= stained, her be: auty r id lost its 

freshness, and as for "tie we valth, had she ot stolen it? Did not the weight 
ot the theft sit so heavy on her, that her brightest thought was one which 
prompted her to ab: undon it? 

As to that idea of giving up her income and her house, and calling herself 
again Julia Brabazon, though there was something if the "pot try of it which 
would now and again for half an hour relieve her, yet she hardly proposed 
such a course to herself as a reality. The worl ld in which she had lived had 
taught her to laugh at romanee, to laugh at it even while she liked its beauty ; 
and she would tell herself that for such a one as her to do such a thing as 
this, would be to insure for herself the ridicule of all who knew her name. 
What would Sir Hugh say, and her sister? What Count Pateroff and the 
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faithful Sophie? What all the Ongar tribe, who would reap the rich harvest 
of her insanity? These latter would offer to provide her a place in some 
convenient asylum, and the others would all agree that such would be her 
fitting destiny. She could bear the idea of walking forth, as she had said, 
penniless into the street, without a crust; but she could not bear the idea of 
being laughed at when she got there. 

To her, in her position, her only escape was by marriage. It was the soli- 
tude of her position which maddened her: its solitude, or the necessity of 
breaking that solitude by the presence of those who were odious to her. 
Whether it were better to be alone, feeding on the bitterness of her own 
thoughts, or to be comforted by the fulsome flatteries and odious falsenesses 
of Sophie Gordeloup, she could not tell. She hated herself for her loneliness, 
but she hated herself almost worse for submitting herself to the society of 
Sophie Gordeloup. Why not give all that she possessed to Harry Clavering 
—herself, her income, her rich pastures and horses and oxen, and try whether 
the world would not be better to her when she had done so. 

She had learned to laugh at romance, but still she believed in love. While 
that bargain was going on as to her settlement, she had laughed at romance, 
and had told herself that in this world worldly prosperity was everything. 
Sir Hugh then had stood by her with truth, for he had well understood the 
matter, and could enter into it with zest. Lord Ongar, in his state of health, 
had not been in a position to make close stipulations as to the dower in the 
event of his proposed wife becoming a widow. “ No, no; we wont stand 
that,” Sir Hugh had said to the lawyers. ‘“ We all hope, of course, that Lord 
Ongar may live long; no doubt he'll turn over a new leaf and die at ninety. 
But in such a case as this the widow must not be fettered.” The widow had 
not been fettered, and Julia had been made to understand the full advantage 
of such an arrangement. But still she had believed in love when she had 
bade farewell to Harry in the garden. She had told herself then, even then, 
that she would have better liked to have taken him and his love—if only she 
could have afforded it. He had not dreamed that on leaving him she had 
gone from him to her room, and taken out his picture—the same that she 
had with her now in Bolton Street—and had kissed it, bidding him farewell 
there with a passion which she could not display in his presence. And she 
had thought of his offer about the money over and over again. “ Yes,” she 
would say, “that man loved me. He would have given me all he had to 
relieve me, though nothing was to come to him in return.” She had, at any 
rate been loved once; and she almost wished that she had taken the money, 
that she might now have an opportunity of repaying it. 

And she was again free, and her old lover was again by her side. Had 
that fatal episode in her life been so fatal that she must now regard herself 
as tainted and unfit for him? There was no longer anything to separate 
them—anything of which she was aware, unless it was that. And as for 
his love—did he not look and speak as though he loved her still? Had 
he not pressed her hand passionately, and kissed it, and once more called her 
Julia? How should it be that he should not love her? In such a case as 
his, love might have been turned to hatred or to enmity; but it was not so 
with him. He called himself her friend. How could there be friendship 
between them without love? 

And then she thought how much with her wealth she might do for him. 
With all his early studies and his talent, Harry Clavering was not the man, 

45 
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she thought, to make his way in the world by hard work ; but with such an 
income as she could give him, he might shine among the proud ones of his 
nation. He should go into Parliament, and do great things. He should be 
lord of all. It should all be his without a word of reserve. She had been 
mercenary once, but she would atone for that now by open-handed, undoubt- 
ing generosity. She herself had learned to hate the house and fields and wide- 
spread comforts of Ongar Park. She had walked among it all alone, and de- 
spised. But it would be a glory to her to see him go forth, with Giles at his 
heels, boldly giving his orders, changing this and improving that. He would 
be rebuked for no errors, let him do with Enoch Gubby and the rest of them 
what he pleased! And then the parson’s wife would be glad enough to come 
to her, and the house would be full of smiling faces. And it might be that 
God would be good to her, and that she would have treasures, as other women 
had them, and that the flavor would come back to the apples, and that the 
ashes would cease to grate between her teeth. 

She loved him, and why should it not be so? She could go before God’s 
altar with him without disgracing herself with a lie. She could put her hand 
in his, and swear honestly that she would worship him and obey him. She 
had been dishonest ; but if he would pardon her for that, could she not reward 
him richly for such pardon? And it seemed to her that he had pardoned her. 
He had forgiven it all and was gracious to her—coming at her beck and call, 
and sitting with her as though he liked her presence. She was woman enough 
to understand this, and she knew that he liked it. Of course he loved her, 
How could it be otherwise ? 

But yet he spoke nothing to her of his love. In the old days there had 
been with him no bashfulness of that kind. He was not a man to tremble 
and doubt before a woman. In those old days he had been ready enough—so 
ready, that she had wondered that one who had just come from his books 
should know so well how to make himself master of a girl’s heart. Nature 
had given him that art, as she does give it to some, withholding it from many. 
But now he sat near her, dropping once and again half words of love, hearing 
her references to the old times; and yet he said nothing. 

But how was he to speak of love to one who was a widow but of four 
months’ standing? And with what face could he now again ask for her hand, 
knowing that it had been filled so full since last it was refused to him? It 
was thus she argued to herself when she excused him in that he did not speak 
to her. As to her widowhood, to herself it was a thing of scorn. Thinking 
of it, she cast her weepers from her, and walked about the room, scorning the 
hypocrisy of her dress. It needed that she should submit herself to this hy- 
pocrisy before the world; but he might know—for had she not told him ?— 
that the clothes she wore were no index of her feeling or of her heart. She 
had been mean enough, base enough, vile enough, to sell herself to that 
wretched lord. Mean, base, and vile she had been, and she now confessed it ; 
but she was not false enough to pretend that she mourned the man as a wife 
mourns. Harry might have seen enough to know, have understood enough to 
perceive, that he need not regard her widowhood. 

And as to her money! If that were the stumbling-block, might it not be 
well that the first overture should come from her? Could she not find words 
to tell him that it might all be his? Could she not say to him, “ Harry 
Clavering, all this is nothing in my hands. Take it into your hands, and it 
will prosper.” Then it was that she went to her desk, and attempted to write 
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to him. She did write to him a completed note, offering herself and all that 
was hers for his acceptance. In doing so, she strove hard to be honest and 
yet not over bold ; to be affectionate and yet not unfeminine. Long she sat, 
holding her head with one hand, while the other attempted to use the pen 
which would not move over the paper. At length, quickly it flew across the 
sheet, and a few lines were there for her to peruse. 

“ Harry Clavering,” she had written, “I know | am doing what men and 
women say no woman should do. You may, perhaps, say so of me now; but 
if you do, I know you so well, that I do not fear that others will be able to 
repeat it. Harry, I have never loved any one but you. Will you be my hus- 
band? You well know that I should not make you this offer if I did not 
intend that everything I have should be yours. It will be pleasant to me to 
feel that I can make some reparation for the evil I have done. As for love, I 
have never loved any one but you. You yourself must know that well. 
Yours, altogether, if you will have it so—Jur1a.” 

She took the letter with her back across the room to her seat by the fire, 
and took with her at the same time the little portrait; and there she sat, 
looking at the one and reading the other. At last she slowly folded the note 
up into a thin wisp of paper, and, lighting the end of it, watched it till every 
shred of it was burnt toan ash. “If he wants me,” 


” 


she said, “ he can come 
It was a fearful attempt, that which she had 
thought of making. How could she have looked him in the face again had 
his answer to her been a refusal ? 

Another hour went by before she took herself to her bed, during which her 
cruelly used maiden was waiting for her half asleep in the chamber above ; 
and during that time she tried to bring herself to some steady resolve. She 
would remain in London for the coming months, so that he might come to her 
if he pleased. She would remain there, even though she were subject to the 
daily attacks of Sophie Gordeloup. She hardly knew why, but in part she 
was afraid of Sophie. She had done nothing of which Sophie knew the secret, 
She had no cause to tremble because Sophie might be offended. The woman 
had seen her in some of her saddest moments, and could indeed tell of indigni- 
ties which would have killed some women. But these she had borne, and had 
not disgraced herself in the bearing of them. But still she was afraid of 
Sophie, and felt that she could not bring herself absolutely to dismiss her 
friend from her house. Nevertheless, she would remain; because Harry 
Clavering was in London and could come to her there. To her house at 
Ongar Park she would never go again, unless she went as his wife. The place 
had become odious to her. Bad as was her solitude in London, with Sophie 
Gordeloup to break it, and, perhaps, with Sophie’s brother to attack her, it 
was not so bad as the silent desolation of Ongar Park. Never again would 
she go there, unless she went there, in triumph—as Harry’s wife. Having so 
far resolved, she took herself at last to her room, and dismissed her drowsy 
Pheebe to her rest. 

And now the reader must be asked to travel down at once into the country, 
that he miy see how Florence Burton passed the same evening at Clavering 
Rectory. It was Florence’s last night there, and on the following morning 
she wus to return to her f:ther’s house at Stratton. Florence had not as yet 
received her unsatisfactory letter from Harry. That was to arrive on the 
following morning. At present she was, as regarded her letters, under the 
influence of that one which had been satisfactory in so especial a degree. 


and take me—as other men do. 
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Not that the coming letter—the one now on its route—was of a nature to 
disturb her comfort permanently, or to make her in any degree unhappy. 
‘ Dear fel:ow ; he must be careful, he is overworking himself.” Even the un- 
satisfactory letter would produce nothing worse than this from her ; but now, 
at the moment of which I am writing, she was in a paradise of happy 
thoughts 

Her visit to Clavering had been in every respect successful. She had been 
liked by every one, and every one in return had been liked by her. Mrs. 
Clavering had treated her as though she were a daughter. The Rector had 
made her pretty presents, had kissed her, and called her his child. With 
Fanny she had formed a friendship which was to endure for ever, let destiny 
separate them how it might. Dear Fanny! She had had a wonderful inter- 
riew respecting Fanny on this very day, and was at this moment disquieting 
her mind because she could not tell her friend what had happened without a 
breach of confidence! She had learned a great deal at Clavering, though in 
most matters of learning she was a better instructed woman than they were 
whom she had met. In general knowledge and in intellect she was Fanny’s 
superior, though Fanny Clavering was no fool; but Florence, when she came 
thither, had lacked something which living in such a house had given te her; 
or, I should rather say, something had been given to her of which she would 
greatly feel the want, if it could be again taken from her. Her mother was 
as excellent a woman as had ever sent forth a family of daughters into the 
world, and I do not know that any one ever objected to her as being ignorant, 
or specially vulgar; but the house in Stratton was not like Clavering Rectory 
in the little ways of living, and this Florence Burton had been clever enough 
to understand. She knew that a sojourn under such a roof, with such a woman 
as Mrs. Clavering, must make her fitter to be Harry’s wife; and, therefore, 
when they pressed her to come again in the Autumn, she said that she thought 
she would. She could understand, too, that Harry was different in many 
things from the men who had married her sisters, and she rejoiced that it was 
so. Poor Florence! Had he been more like them it might have been safer 
for her. 

But we must return for a moment to the wonderful interview which has 
been-mentioned. Florence, during her sojourn at Clavering, had become inti- 
mate with Mr. Saul, as well as with Fanny. She had given herself for the 
time heartily to the schools, and matters had so far progressed with her that 
Mr. Saul had on one oceasion seolded her soundly. “It’s a great sign that 
he thinks well of you,” Fanny had said. “ It was the only sign he ever gave 
me, before he spoke to me in that sad strain.” On the afternoon of this, her 
last day at Clavering, she had gone over to Cumberly Green with Fanny, to 
say farewell to the children, and walked back by herself, as Fanny had not 
finished her work. When she was still about half a mile from the Rectory, 
she met Mr. Saul, who was on his way out to the Green. 

“I knew I should meet you,” he said, “so that I might say good-by.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Mr. Saul—for I am going, in truth, to-morrow.” 

“T wish you were staying. I wish you were going to remain with us. 
Having you here is very pleasant, and you do more good here, perhaps, than 
you will elsewhere.” 

“JT will not allow that. You forget that I have a father and mother.” 
“ Yes; and you will have a husband soon.” 
“No, not soon; some day, perhaps, if all goes well. But I mean to be 
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back here often before that. I mean to be here in October, just for a little 
visit, if mamma can spare me.” 

“ Miss Burton,” he said, speaking in a very serious tone All his tones 
were serious, but that which he now adopted was more solemn than usual. 
‘‘T wish to consult you on a certain matter, if you can give me five minutes 
of your time.” 

“To consult me, Mr. Saul?” 

“Yes, Miss Burton. I am hard pressed at present, and I know no one else 
of whom I can ask a certain question, if I cannot ask it of you. I think 
that you will answer me truly, if you answer me at all. I do not think you 
would flatter me, or tell me an untruth.” 

“ Flatter you! how could I flatter you ?” 

“By telling me——; but I must ask you my question first. You and 
Fanny Clavering are dear friends now. You tell each other everything.” 

“T do not know,” said Florence, doubting as to what she might best say, 
but guessing something of that which was coming. 

“She will have told you, perhaps, that I asked her to be my wife. Did she 
ever tell you that?” Florence looked into his face tor a few moments with- 
out answering him, not knowing how to answer such a question. “I know 
that she has told you,” said he. “I can see that it is so.” 

“She has told me,” said Florence 

“Why should she not? How could she be with you so many hours, and 
not tell you that of which she could hardly fail to have the remembrance often 
present with her. If I were gone from here, if I were not before her eyes 
daily, it might be otherwise ; but seeing me as she does from day to day, of 





” 


course she has spoken of me to her friend 

“Yes, Mr. Saul ; she has told me of it.” 

“ And now, will you tell me whether I may hope.” 

“Mr. Saul!” 

“TI want you to betray no secret, but I ask you for your advice. Can I 
hope that she will ever return my love?” 

“ How am I to answer you?” 

“With the truth. Only with the truth.” 

“T should say that she thinks that you have forgotten it.” 

“Forgotten it! No, Miss Burton; she cannot think that. Do you be- 
lieve that men or women can forget such things as that? Can you ever for- 
get her brother? Do you think people ever forget when they have loved? 
No, I have not forgotten her. I have not forgotten that walk which we had 
down this lane together. There are things which men never forget.” Then 
he paused for an answer. 

Florence was by nature steady and self-collected, and she at once felt that 
she was bound to be wary before she gave him any answer. Shi had half 
fancied once or twice that Fanny thought more of Mr. Saul than she allowed 
even herself to know. And Fanny, when she had spoken of the impossibility 
of such a marriage, had always based the impossibility on the fact that peo- 
ple should not marry without the means of living—a reason which to Flor- 
ence, with all her prudence, was not sufficient. Fanny might wait as she also 
intended to wait. Latterly, too, Fanny had declared more than once to Flor- 
ence her conviction that Mr. Saul’s passion had been a momentary insanity 
which had altogether passed away; and in these declarations Florence had 
half fancied that she discovered some tinge of regret. If it were so, what was 
she now to say to Mr. Saul? 
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“You think then, Miss Burton,” he continued, “ that I have no chance of 
success? I ask the question because if I felt certain that this was so—quite 
certain—I should be wrong to remain here. It has been my first and only 
parish, and I could not leave it without bitter sorrow. But if I were to re- 
main here hopelessly, I should become unfit for my work. I am becoming so, 
and shall be better away.” 

“ But why ask me, Mr. Saul?” 

“ Because I think that you can tell me.” 

* But why not ask herself? Who can tell you so truly as she can do?” 
“You would not advise me to do that if you were sure that she would 
ject me?” 

“That is what I would advise.” _ 

“T will take your advice, Miss Burton. Now, good-by, and may God 
bless you. You say you will be here in the Autumn ; but before the Autumn 
I shall probably have left Clavering. If so our farewells will be for very long, 
but I shall always remember our pleasant intercourse here.” Then he went 
on toward Cumberly Green; and Florence, as she walked into the vicarage 
grounds was thinking that no girl had ever been loved by a more single- 
hearted, pure-minded gentleman than Mr. Saul. 

As she sat alone in her bed-room, five or six hours after this interview, she 
felt some regret that she should leave Clavering without a word to Fanny on 
the subject. Mr. Saul had exacted no promise of secresy from her; he was 
not a man to exact such promises. But she felt not the less that she would 
be betraying confidence to speak, and it might even be that her speaking on 
the matter would do more harm than good. Her sympathies were doubtless 
with Mr. Saul, but she could not therefore say that she thought Fanny ought 
to accept his love. It would be best to say nothing of the matter, and to 
allow Mr. Saul to fight his own battle. 

Then she turned to her own matters, and there she found that everything 
was pleasant. How good the world had been to her to give her such a lover 
as Harry Clavering! She owned with all her heart the excellence of being m 
love, when a girl might be allowed to call such a man her own. She could 
not but make comparisons between him and Mr. Saul, though she knew that 
she was making them on points that were hardly worthy of her thoughts. 
Mr. Saul was plain, uncouth, with little that was bright about him except the 
brightness of his piety. Harry was like the morning star. He looked and 
walked and spoke as though he were something more godlike than common 
men. His very voice created joy, and the ring of his laughter was to Flor- 
ence as the music of the heavens. What woman would not have loved Harry 
Clavering? Even Julia Brabazon—a creature so base that she had sold her- 
self to such a thing as Lord Ongar for money and a title, but so grand in her 
gait and ways, so Florence had been told, that she seemed to despise the earth 
on which she trod—even she had loved him. Then as Florence thought of 
what Julia Brabazon might have had and of what she had lost, she wondered 
that there could be women born so sadly vicious. 

But that woman’s vice had given her her success, her joy, her great tri- 
umph! It was surely not for her to deal hardly with the faults of Julia 
Brabazon—for her who was enjoying all the blessings of which those faults 
had robbed the other! Julia Brabazon had been her very good friend. 

But why had this perfect lover come to her, to one so small, so trifling, so 
little in the world’s account as she, and given to her all the treasure of his 
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love? Oh, Harry—dear Harry! what could she do for him that would bea 
return good enough for such great goodness? Then she took out his last let- 
ter, that satisfactory letter, that letter that had been declared to be perfect, 
and read it and read it again. No; she did not want Fanny or any one else 
to tell her that he was true. Honesty and truth were written on every line 
of his face, were to be heard in every tone of his voice, could be seen in every 
sentence that came from his hand. Dear Harry; dearest Harry! She knew 
well that he was true. 

Then she also sat down and wrote to him, on that her last night beneath 
his father’s roof—wrote to him when she had nearly prepared herself for her 
bed ; and honestly, out of her full heart, thanked him for his love. There was 
no need that she should be coy with him now, for she was his own. “ Dear 
Harry, when I think of all that you have done for me in loving me and 
choosing me for your wife, 1 know that I can never pay. you all that I owe 
you.” 

Such were the two rival claimants for the hand of Harry Clavering. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“JUDGE NOT THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 

A wEEK had passed since the evening which Harry had spent in Bolton 
Street, and he had not again seen Lady Ongar. He had professed to himself 
that his reason for not going there was the non-performance of the commis- 
sion which Lady Ongar had given him with reference to Count Pateroff. He 
had not yet succeeded in catching the Count, though he had twice asked for 
him in Mount Street and twice at the club in Pall Mall. It appeared that the 
Count never went to Mount Street, and was very rarely seen at the club. 
There was some other club which he frequented, and Harry did not know 
what club. On both the occasions of Harry’s calling in Mount Street, the 
servant had asked him to go up and see madame; but he had declined to do 
so, pleading that he was hurried. He was, however, driven to resolve that 
he must go direct to Sophie, as otherwise he could find no means of doing as 
he had promised. She probably might put him on the scent of her brother. 

But there had been another reason why Harry had not gone to Bolton 
Street, though he had not acknowledged it to himself. He did not dare to 
trust himself with Lady Ongar. He feared that he would be led on to betray 
himself and to betray Florence—to throw himself at Juiia’s feet and sacrifice 
his honesty, in spite of all his resolutions to the contrary. He felt when there 
as the accustomed but repentant dram-drinker might feel, when, having re- 
solved to abstain, he is called upon to sit with the full glass offered before his 
lips. From such temptations as that the repentant dram-drinker knows that 
he must fly. But though he did not go after the fire-water of Bolton Street, 
neither was he able to satisfy himself with the cool fountain of Onslow Cres- 
cent. He was wretched at this time—ill-satisfied with himself and others— 
and was no fitting companion for Cecilia Burton. The world, he thought, 
had used him ill. He could have been true to Julia Brabazon when she was 
well-nigh penniless. It was not for her money that he had regarded her. 
Had he been now a free man—free from those chains with which he had fet- 
tered himself at Stratton—he would again have asked this woman for her 
love, in spite of her past treachery; but it would have been for her love, and 
not for her money, that he would have sought her. Was it his fault that he 
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had loved her, that she had been false to him, and that she had now come 
back and thrown herself before him? or had he been wrong because he had 
ventured to think that he loved another when Julia had deserted him? or 
could he help himself if he now found that his love in truth belonged to her 
whom he had known first? The world had been very cruel to him, and he 
could not go to Onslow Crescent, and behave there prettily, hearing the 
praises of Florence with all the ardor of a discreet lover. 

He knew well what would have been his right course, and yet he did not 
follow it. Let him but once communicate to Lady Ongar the fact of his en- 
gagement, and the danger would be over, though much, perhaps, of the mis- 
ery might remain. Let him write to her, and mention the fact, bringing it 
up as some little immaterial accident, and she would understand what he 
meant. But this he abstained from doing. Though he swore to himself that 
he would not touch the dram, he would not dash down the full glass that was 
held to his lips. He went about the town very wretchedly, looking for the 
Count, and regarding himself as a man specially marked out for sorrow by the 
cruel hand of misfortune. Lady Ongar, in the meantime, was expecting him, 
and was waxing angry and becoming bitter toward him because he came not. 

Sir Hugh Clavering was now in London, and with him was his brother 
Archie. Sir Hngh was a man who strained an income, that was handsome 
and sufficient for a country gentleman, to the very utmost, wanting to get 
out of it more than it could be made to give. He was not a man to be in 
debt, or indulge himself with present pleasures to be paid for out of the funds 
of future years. He was possessed of a worldly wisdom which kept him 
from that folly, and taught him to appreciate fully the value of independence. 
3ut he was ever remembering how many shillings there are in a pound, and 
how many pence ina shilling. He hada great eye to discount, and looked 
closely into his bills. He searched for cheap shops; and some men began to 


say of him that he had found a cheap establishment for such wines as he did 
not drink himself! In playing cards and in betting, he was very careful, 
never playing high, never risking much, but hoping to turn something by the 
end of the year, and angry with himself if he had not done so. An unamia- 
ble man he was, but one whose heir would probably not quarrel with him—if 
only he would die scon enough. He had always had a house in town—a 
moderate house in Berkeley Square, which belonged to him, and had belonged 
ulm. Lady Clavering had usuatly lived there during the 
season; or, as had latterly been the case, during only a part of the season. 
And now it had come to pass, in this year, that Lady Clavering was not to 
come to London at all, and that Sir Hugh was meditating whether the house 


in Berkeley Square might not be let. The arrangement would make the dif- 


to his father before |} 
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ference of considerably more than a thousand a year to him. For himself, he 
would take lodgings. He had no idea of giving up London in the Spring and 





early Summer. But why keep up a house in Berkeley Square, as Lady Clav- 
ering did not use it? 

He was partly driven to this by a desire to shake off the burden of his 
brother. When Archie chose to go to Clavering, the house was open to him. 
That was the necessity of Sir Hugh’s position, and he could not avoid it un- 
Jess he made it worth his while to quarrel with his brother. Archie was obe- 
dient, ringing the bell when he was told, looking after the horses, spying 
about, and perhaps saving as much money as he cost. But the matter was 
very different in Berkeley Square. No elder brother is bound to find break- 
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fast and bed for a younger brother in London. And yet, from his boyhood 
upward, Archie had made good his footing in Berkeley Square. In the mat- 
ter of the breakfast, Sir Hugh had indeed, of late, got the better of him. The 
servants were kept on board wages, and there were no household accounts, 
But there was Archie’s room, and Sir Hugh felt this to be a hardship. 

The present was not the moment for actually driving forth the intruder, 
for Archie was now up in London, especially under his brother’s auspices. 
And if the business on which Captain Clavering was now intent could be 
brought to a successful issue, the standing in the world of that young man 
would be very much altered. Then he would be a brother of whom Sir Hugh 
might be proud—a brother who would pay his way, and settle his points at 
whist if he lost them, even toa brother. If Archie could induce Lady Ongar 
to marry him, he would not be called upon any longer to ring the bells and 
look after the stable. He would have bells of his own, and stables, too, and 
perhaps some captain of his own to ring them and look after them. The ex- 
pulsion, therefore, was not to take place till Archie should have made his at- 
tempt upon Lady Ongar. 

But Sir Hugh would admit of no delay, whereas Archie himself seemed to 
think that the iron was not yet quite hot enough for striking. It would be 
better, he had suggested, to postpone the work till Julia could be coaxed 
down to Clavering in the Autumn. He could do the work better, he thought, 
down at Clavering than in London. But Sir Hugh was altogether of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Though he had already asked his sister-in-law to Clavering, 
when the idea had first come up, he was glad that she had declined the visit. 
Her coming might be very well, if she accepted Archie; but he did not want 
to be troubled with any renewal of his responsibility respect.ng her, if, as was 
more probable, she should reject him. The world still looked askance at 
Lady Ongar, and Hugh did not wish to take up the armor of a paladin in 
her favor. If Archie married her, Archie would be the paladin ; though, in- 
deed, in that case, no paladin would be needed. 





“ She has only been a widow, you know, four months,” said Archie, plead- 
ing for delay. “ It won’t be delicate, will it?” 

“ Delicate!” said Sir Hush. “I don’t know whether there is much of del- 
icacy in it at all.” 

“T don’t see why she isn’t to be treated like any other woman. If you 
were to die, you’d think it very odd if any fellow came up to Hermy before 
the season was over.” 

“Archie, you are a fool,” said Sir Hugh; and Archie could see, by his 
brother’s brow, that Hugh was angry. “ You say things that, for folly and 
absurdity, are beyond belief. If you can’t see the peculiarities of Julia’s po- 
sition, I am not going to point them out to you.” 

“She is peculiar, of course 





having so much money, and that place near 
Guilford, all her own for her life. Of course it’s peculiar. But four months, 
Hugh!” 

“Tf it had been four days it need have made no difference. A home, with 
some one to support her, is everything to her. If you wait till lots of fellows 
are buzzing around her you won’t have achance. You'll find that by this 
time next year she'll be the top of the fashion ; and if not engaged to you, she 
will be to some one else. 1 shouldn’t be surprised if Harry were after her 
again.” 

“ He’s engaged to that girl we saw down at Clavering.” 
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“What of that? Engagements can be broken as well as made. You have 
this great advantage over every one, except him, that you can go to her at 
once without doing anything out of the way. That girl that Harry has in 
tow may perhups keep him away for some time.” 

“T tell you what, Hugh, you might as well call with me the first time.” 

“So that I may quarrel with her, which I certainly should do—or, rather, 
she with me. No, Archie; if you're afraid to go alone, you’d better give it 
up.” 

“Afraid! I’m not afraid!” 

“She. can’t eat you. Remember that with her you needn’t stand on your 
p’s and q’s, as you would with another woman. She knows what she is about, 
and will understand what she has to get as well as what she is expected to 
give. All I can says, that if she accepts you, Hermy will consent that she 
shall go to Clavering as much as she pleases till the marriage takes place. It 
couldn’t be done, I suppose, till after a year; and in that case she shall be 
married at Clavering.” 

Here was a prospect for Julia Brabazon—to be led to the same altar, at 
which she had married Lord Ongar, by Archie Clavering, twelve month’s af- 
ter her first husband’s death, and little more than two years after her first 
wedding! The peculiarity of the position did not quite make itself apparent 
either to Hugh or to Archie; but there was one point which did suggest 
itself to the younger brother at that moment. 

“T don’t suppose there was anything really wrong, eh?” 

“Can’t say, [’m sure,” said Sir Hugh. 

“ Because I shouldn’t like—” 

“Tf I were you I wouldn’t trouble myself about that. Judge not, that you 
be not judged.” 

“Yes, that’s true, to be sure,” said Archie; and on that point he went 
forth satisfied. 























POSSIBILITIES OF ECONOMY. 


T is not many years since “Social Science” first acquired a name or as- 
sumed a place among recognized systems. Its brief career hitherto has 
been marked by the labors of many strong intellects, which, as a class, have 
been notable for their almost invariable union with broad and deep benevo- 
lence and lofty aspirations for the progress of humanity. A feature even 
more prominent in the same career has been the long series of failures in at- 
tempts to put parts of the new theories into practice. The public workshops 
of France, the phalansteries and phalanxes and Brook Farms, Protective As- 
sociations and Union Stores and coéperative social organizations of all kinds 
on both sides of the Atlantic have risen and fallen in considerable numbers, 
and with no result except that which attends the fate of the early martyrs of 
every young cause-—the discouragement and secession of the majority, the in- 
creased confidence and resolution of the few faithful, and the actual exemplifi- 
cation of excellences and defects so confused together that only careful and 
skilful observation can separate the evil from the good. 

Neither adverse discussion nor practical failure has, however, shaken the 
faith of recent thinkers on humanitarian philosophies, in the doctrine that a 
very great saving of the expenses of life, and a very great increase in the 
average possession of its comforts and luxuries could be ensured by some form 
or other of joint arrangement by families for occupying tenements, and for or- 
ganizing on wholesale principles some of the more mechanical processes and 
needs of daily life. 

The strong and touchy individuality of Americans, the impracticable char- 
acter and deficient intelligence of many immigrants, and the comparative 
cheapness of land and living in this country, have rendered society rather 
centrifugal than centripetal. Its atoms repel rather than attract each other. 
The utter disjunction usually existing between “ business,” i. e., money- 
making, on one hand, and kindness, benevolence or doing good, the promo- 
tion of human happiness, on the other, helps in the same direction. If a 
manufacturer in the United States establishes a country store in connection 
with his mill, he too probably manages it to get an extra profit out of his 
hands instead of saving them one profit—and if he does not they are perfectly 
sure to believe that he does. 

And yet no one can have bestowed any thought upon our social organization, 
without seeing that our factory villages and similar concerns are of necessity 
so constituted that imporant gains of money and enjoyment could better 
be made there than anywhere else, if only the codperation of employers and 
emploved could be secured. 

Whether we argue @ priori or from analogy, the laws for our social govern- 
ment are as exact and inexorable as those regulating our physical existence ; 
but as yet, the facts to prove that they are so have neither been observed nor 
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noted with sufficient care or accuracy to such an extent as to form a demon- 
stration. Any contribution of facts, therefore, to this branch of knowledge, 
must be valuable. The following account of the success achieved in provid- 
ing not only comfortable, but even luxurious homes, for those who gain their 
bread by daily manual labor, will show what can be done by any single 
wealthy person, who has a large heart and a sound head as well as a large 
bank account and sound cred t, The materials from which this account is 
drawn are taken from a pamphlet entitled “Le Familistére de Guise, étude par 
A. Oyon, Paris, 1865. Librairie des Sciences Sociales, Rue des Saints Péres, 13. 
1 franc ;’ and from an article in the “Social Science Review,” London, for 
November, 1865, entitled “A Visit to the Familistery or Workman’s Home 
of M. Godin-Lemaire at Guise,” by Tito Pagliardini. 

Both of these gentlemen speak from personal visits. M. Pagliardini 
stayed two days at the Familistery, and endorses all the statements made by 
M. Oyon, Free use has been made of these documents in the present paper. 

M. Godin-Lemaire is the owner of a large iron foundery at Guise, near St. 
Quintin, in France. He makes kitchen ranges, stoves, ‘“ marbleized” mantel- 
pieces of iron, etc. He is very rich, and is conversant with all the best re- 
sults of modern social studies and theories. He employs some seven hundred 
workmen, and has built the Familistery for their occupation. Having a prac- 
tical knowledge of the wants, feelings, and prejudices of the working class, 
and never forgetting (as the professed philanthropist almost always does) 
that they are men, he knew that these prejudices must be consulted in any 
attempts to better their condition. Even if it was possible, as a business 
measure, to increase their wages, this would not aid in doing them the bene- 
fit he wished; for the price of wages is dependent upon other laws than the 
individual will of any one man, and any success by this means must be only 
questionable, temporary, and isolated. But to make their houses so healthy, 
cheerful, and comfortable, that the tavern could have no attractions for the 
adults; while nurseries should be provided for the infants; schools for the 
children, with play-grounds to keep them from the streets; stores, where 
clothing and food could be purchased; reading-rooms, baths, wash-houses, 
coffee-rooms—this was what he proposed, and what he has accomplished. 
But then he knew that even these advantages would not be accepted, if they 
had to be purchased at the expense of privacy or liberty, or if they were of- 
fered as a charity; therefore the most perfect and uncontrolled liberty is the 
law of the Familistery. Privacy is entirely secured by its arrangements, and 
every workman pays for everything he has. In fact, the essential peculiarity 
of the plan exemplified here is, its remarkable union of opportunities for the 
extremest individuality or the extremest association, or for any desired com- 
bination of the two. 

M. Pagliardini writes: “In my late visit, I, to my intense delight, found 
poor workmen—blacksmiths, carpenters, enamellers—with their wives and 
families, better lodged, clothed, and fed, and with many more innocent enjoy- 
ments within their reach, than are, alas! elsewhere the lot of the ordinary 
tradesmen—a new and healthy generation already springing up, who may 
haply be spared the sufferings which poverty, ignorance, and pernicious ex- 
amples but too generally inflict upon the poor, and have such a baneful influ- 
ence on their health and morals if they chance to reach the years of maturity.” 

The Familistery is at the end of the principal street of Guise, and consists 
of two buildings; a third is to complete the plan. The buildings are of vari- 
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ously colored bricks, and the fagade is architecturally rich, with panels, an or- 
namental cornice, horizontal lines, borders of violet-colored bricks about the 
windows, and all the various graceful ornamentation possible in brick archi- 
tecture. The foundery and workshops are on the other side of the Oise, the 
river upon which Guise is situated, and are connected with the Familistery 
by a bridge. The principal building forms the background of a square of 
about* two hundred and sixty-two feet; the other forms the right side 
of the square, and the third will form the left side: the two sides are 
connected with the centre main building by annexes. Each of these 
houses is a parallelogram, with a vast court inside. A road passes in front. 
The buildings with the grounds, lawns, gardens, groves, etc., around them, 
occupy about fifteen acres, in a peninsula formed by the river. A descrip- 
tion of the middle building will describe them all. A court, one hundred 
and forty-six feet by sixty-five, is enclosed by a building of four stories, 
having three hundred and eighty openings, for entrance, light and air. 
The outside fagades are two hundred and eleven, and one hundred and 
thirty feet in length. The building is therefore about thirty feet deep. At 
every thirty feet in the length there are strong partition walls, reaching up to 
the roof, serving as a protection in case of fire. The spaces thirty feet square 
are thus arranged. On the inside of the main building are three openings, a 
door between two windows. The door opens on a hall running half way down 
the depth of ihe building. A door upon each side of this hall opens into the 
side rooms, and the end of the hall is divided into two closets, opening also 
only into the rooms on either side, and shelved for store-rooms, crockery clos- 
ets, etc. From these back rooms entrance is had into the front room, which is 
larger than the back room by the space of the closets in the hall. Each room 
has a chimney, furnished with a flue for ventilation, and having a cupboard 
on each side. Thus each space thirty feet square gives an apartment of four 
rooms, each with closets, etc. The walls of the hall are one brick thick and 
all the other walls are two bricks thick. This effectually secures the privacy 
of each apartment, and prevents all annoyance from overhearing or being 
overheard. The back room looks upon the court, and the front room upon 
the town or country. This is the general disposition of the apartments (or 
tenements) for single persons, or small families; if necessary the two apart- 
ments can be made into one. The beams of the floors extend about five feet 
beyond the inner wall, and are floored and furnished with an iron balustrade, 
making a sort of piazza to each story, reached by broad staircases placed at 
the corners, and thus giving access to the rooms of the upper stories. This 
inside court is roofed in with glass, and thus forms a secure and dry play- 
ground for the children, where they are easily kept under the supervision of 
their parents, while, with the piazzas, it forms a means of intercommunication 
constantly protected from the weather. The floor of this court 1s made of ce- 
ment. On great occasions, such as the festival of St. Eloi, the patron saint of 
founders and blacksmiths, the court is converted into a ball room, the music 
being provided by the Philharmonic Society of the Familistery, consisting of 
about eighty workmen, while the piazzas serve as balconies from which to look 
down upon the dancers. These occasions are described by M. Oyon, who 
witnessed one of them, as extremely interesting. All the inhabitants of the 
Familistery, together with numerous invited guests from Guise, took part in 


* These measures are reduced from the French metre, which is 3 feet 3 inches, 1 bar- 
leycorn English measure, and are therefore given as “ about.” 
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the festivities. The floor was occupied by the dancers, while the piazzas were 
filled with spectators. 

Special attention has been given to the drainage of the entire grounds. 
Under the building, which, with the court, covers an area of about eight 
thousand five hundred square feet, are a series of vaults, which contain the 
cellars—for each apartment has a cellar as well as a granary or loft belonging 
to it. In front of these cellars is a covered drain, with sufficient slope to 
carry any damp that might collect in the cellars to one point, where a pump 
can at once remove it. Under each court is a vast vault supported by large 
square pillars, which give it very much the appearance of a crypt. Two wide 
bays or openings in the basement walls give free access to light and air. It 
is here that all the chimney ventilation tubes have their lower opening. 
Above this vault numerous small air holes, placed at suitable distances, open 
into the court, where they are closed by iron gratings on a level with the 
cement floor. Other numerous openings under the sky-light keep up a con- 
stant change of air, and during the hot season the court is watered. The en- 
trance from without is through the centre of each building, but the stair-cases 
to the upper stories are at the corners. These stair-cases, as well as the 
courts, are lighted all night with gas. On each landing there are fountains, 
the water for which is raised by a small steam engine to reservoirs placed on 
the top of the building. The average daily consumption is rather more than 
five gallons a head. On each landing, but perfectly closed and concealed by 
double doors, are two compartments, the one containing well ventilated 
water-closets, the other the dust hole. A shaft from this latter carries all the 
refuse to the cellar, whence it is removed daily. Cleanliness is one of the 
ruling passions of the Familistery. Its administration is divided into that 
of general and private cleanliness. A certain number of the women inhabi- 
tants are engaged for the first ; they wash and sweep the courts, the balconies 
and the stairs, take care of the rooms of the single men, and clean the closets 
three times a day. Private cleanliness has of course to be left to each indi- 
vidual, but the influence of the general spirit is so contagious that even the 
slothful and careless cannot escape it. On the ground floor are a series of 
shops under the care of a manager. Here are sold all manner of dry goods, 
groceries, provisions and other supplies, at enough advance over cost to pay 
expenses. Women of the Familistery are employed in the sale of the goods, 
in making up the stock of clothes, in the care of the house, washing, etc. The 
accounts of the stores are kept with great simplici'y and correctness. The 
person naturally most competent is sought and employed, and there is no 
difficulty in securing proper accountants. In like manner, in the codperative 
store at Rochdale, in England, which has now a capital of a half million 
pounds, the business has always been managed and the accounts kept by 
workmen elected to that duty by their fellows, There is also a refreshment 
room and restaurant where meals can be taken, or sent ready prepared to the 
apartments. The charge for one man’s board for a day at the restaurant 
varies from fifteen to twenty cents. The rent of unfurnished apartments is 
four and a half francs a month—about ninety cents—for each room. Apart- 
ments, each of five rooms and a kifchen, with closets and cupboards, free of 
all taxes and repairs, are rented for ninety dollars a year. The cost of fur- 
nished rooms for a single man, with a bed, two mattresses, a wash-stand com- 
plete, slop-pail, looking-glass, two or four chairs, one or two tables, two 
towels a week, fresh bed linen twice a month, the bed made and room kept 
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in order every day, is eight to ten francs a month—one dollar and sixty cents 
to two dollars. A separate bed may be engaged in a dormitory, placed in the 
annexes, at two cents a day. So much for the material part of life. 

There is a room provided for conversation and society, called the casino. It 
contains a reading-room well supplied with papers, a billiard-room aud a re- 
freshment room. The workmen can visit it occasionally, or subscribe to it by 
the month. The musical society adds another charm to the Familistery. 
There is a professional leader: paid by M. Godin, whose duty it is to instruct 
any of the workmen desirous to learn, and the instruments are furnished by 
the establishment ; but the entire band is recruited from amateur performers, 
who join or leave as they please, for individual liberty is respected here as 
in everything else. Every morning a doctor calls and attends any one who 
is sick. His fees are paid by a mutual benefit society formed by the work- 
man, which gives two francs, or forty cents, a day to any member who is sick. 
The Familistery has been in operation five years, and has, of course, had con- 
stant accessions of persons who have not been long enough residents to test 
its influence upon health. Yet M. Oyon gives it as a fact that the infant mor- 
tality within it has been to the general average in the vicinity as twenty-five 
to thirty-three. There is a laundry with drying-rooms for the washing. Bath- 
rooms are also provided gratis for children and invalids, but five cents is 
charged for adults; water, either cold or hot, is supplied from the tanks and 
steam engine. 

And now for the children. There is a nursery called the Pouponnat (from 
poupon, a chubby-faced baby), for children from birth until two years old; a 
Bambinat (from the Italian bambino, a very young child), for children be- 
tween two and five, and a school for those from five to twelve. In the Pou- 
ponnat, elegant iron cradles, swung on two uprights and furnished with cur- 
tains, receive the babies. All precautions have been taken to ensure cleanli- 
ness and the perfect drying of the linen, which is changed, furnished and 
washed by the establishment. Milk, soups, baby food, are prepared and 
warmed in a room leading out of the nursery. Everything, in fact, that a 
tender mother would give, or could wish to give her infant, is at hand, and 
everything is gratuitous. The mothers go in and out as they like; they bring 
their babies or take them away, as their work or caprice suggests. They 
suckle, dress or undress them at home or in the Pouponnat, according to their 
convenience. If they leave them there, they know that they are well at- 
tended to day and night. 

The nurses engaged are wives and daughters of workmen, often the mothers 
of one or two of the babies whose care they have undertaken. On one 
side of the room isa sort of elliptical gallery, formed by two balustrades of 
about one foot and three-quarters high, and sixteen inches apart. In this 
gallery the children of one year are placed, to sit or stand according to their 
strength and inclination: the balustrades help them to rise, and to support 
themselves in their first attempts to walk. The inner banister has an opening 
by which the child can enter the larger area, where it finds colored balls and 
other small toys to amuse itself with. M. Pagliardini says: “ What particu- 
larly struck me was the perfect quiet that reigned among this number of 
babies of both sexes, from a few weeks to two years old. Their merry little 
chubby faces seemed all intent on their own or each others’ little games, while 
the babies still in their cradles are either sleeping or gazing quietly about 
them. One newcomer having suddenly begun to scream, all the others looked 
astonished at him: finding no response to his music, and getting tired of it 
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himself, he soon gave over, and probably will make but few attempts at a 
renewal of so unsuccessful a display of vigorous lungs. Of pleasant prattle 
there was, however, plenty; but no noise.” When the children can walk, 
they pass to the Bambinat, where they remain until they are six. There their 
food and clothing are at the expense of their parents. The system of educa- 
tion in the Bambinat is very much lke that known as the “ Kindergarten,” 
or object teaching. The teacher in this department is the wife of one of the 
workmen, and she has two children of her own among them. In the school, 
from six to twelve, the two sexes are together. The advantage of this system 
is too well known in America to be insisted on here. In school the first place 
is awarded to the pupil who improves the most, so that each one is compared 
with himself and not with others. This serves as a continual spur, and gives 
every one a chance to succeed, despite the natural differences of talent. There 
are no punishments; everything is done by encouragement. The rewards are, 
spending Saturday in the garden, and being treated to fruit, or visiting Miss 
Marie, the daughter of M. Godin, and the head teacher in the school. The 
punishment is being deprived of these rewards. The school, as well as the 
Bambinat and Pouponnat, is gratuitous, the expense being paid from the rent. 
If a child does not attend, his parents are fined two cents a day for each day’s 
absence. This is the only regulation which in any way can interfere with the 
most absolute liberty. No one is allowed to permit his children to grow up 
in ignorance. The only rule of the Familistery is liberty; there are no arbi- 
trary rules. No workman need live there if he does not wish to, nor need he 
buy anything from the stores, though he enjoys the other advantages. Nor 
is there any charity, with its consequent loss of liberty and feeling of obli- 
gation. The gratuities are maintained from the rent of the building and 
the profits of the stores, and are thus not charity, but inducements to tenants, 
The whole business of the Familistery is cash. There is no credit, everything 
bought must be paid for on the spot. The workman, who gets his wages only 
at the end of the week, can, however, pay in checks drawn against the amount 
due him during the course of the week, up to the amount due for work already 
done. Such checks are cash to the shop, and are deducted from the workman’s 
week’s pay, at the full value of their face. 

The result of the whole undertaking, which has been in operation now over 
five years, and cannot be considered as an experiment, is, that M. Godin-Le- 
maire receives six per cent. upon the capital he has expended in erecting the 
building, and could, as is seen by the scale of prices, receive more by raising 
his rents. And as it is, when the third building is finished, and ready for 
the reception of the two hundred workmen now waiting to occupy it with 
their families, the interest at the present rates will he increased. The report 
of the partial investment of the half million given by Mr. Peabody for the 
Improvement ol the dwellings of the London poor, shows that it has been a 
failure, since the buildings were so expensive, and the rents so low, that it 
amounts to a charity, thus depriving its occupants of their independence, and 
the large-hearted and generous giver of the benefit of compelling the selfish 
property holders of London to improve their houses from the necessity of self- 
interest. ‘This is practically the only hold upon landlords, and while New 
York and other cities are suffering from extortionate rents, and miserable 
accomodations, perhaps attention directed to the successful esiablishment of 
this l'amilistery may induce some capitalist to attempt the same here; or 
better still, may induce a sufficient number of tenants to associate and intro- 
duce it for themselves. Mrs, Mariz How ann. 
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HERE are two very different kinds (among others) of literary success, 

One is where a writer finds at once numerous admirers, as in the case of 
Charles Dickens’ novels, or Mrs. Stowe’s “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The other is 
where the writer finds admirers comparatively few in number, and perhaps 
only after a considerable time, as in the case of Wordsworth. 

Perhaps the best single distinction between these two classes is that those 
of quick popularity write preéminently for the feelings, and those of slow, 
for the intellect. It is of course the case that the smaller constituencies of the 
latter clas: are, on an average, persons of more refinement, culture and thought- 
fulness than those of the former. Thus, those of a slow and limited populari- 


ty have been described as “authors for authors,” or “ poets for poets.” 

Of this latter class—admired and read by few rather than by many, gaining 
his reputation slowly rather than rapidly, a writer rather for the few culti- 
vated thinkers than for the many average readers—was Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, of whose head we print a striking wood-cut, copied from one recently 
published in “ London Society.” Portraits of him are rare, for he had a 
strong disinclination to allow one to be taken. 

Landor died two years ago, on September 17, 1864, at Florence, aged nine- 
ty, within three months. He was born January 30,1775, a year and a half 
before the Declaration of Independence. He might well have been born on 
the day of the Declaration ; for his torrid and ungovernable passions, the fury 
with which he always kicked at all control, whether by persons or by laws, 
and his innate sympathies with popular freedom, marked him a proper child 
of the hot republican Summer festival day. His whole life was a sort of 
Fourth of July; gunpowdery, explosive, fiery, yet not without much geniality 


’ 


and kindliness of intention, and force and value of significance 

Landor’s parents were wealthy, and his family ancient, having been m 
lineal succession squires or lords of the manor of Ipsley, in Warwickshire, for 
some seven centuries. Walter was the eldest of the six children of Walter 
Landor, Esq., and his second wife, Elizabeth Savage. The boy went to 
Rugby school ; at completing the course of study there, he was still too young 
to matriculate at the University, and accordingly pursued his studies under a 
private tutor. He entered at Trinity College, Oxford, but when perhaps half 
way to his graduation, was rusticated for the horrible sacrilege of firing a gun 
in the co lege quadrangle, and like a hot-tempered boy as he was, he declined 
to return, which resolve probably did him small harm 

He never attempted to pursue any regular business or occupation, but 
seems to have siepped out of his college into life with a general notion of 
doing just as nearly whatever he chose as the limitations of the universe— 
since he had been checked by those of the University—should permit. His 
natural tendency was, however, toward literature, and into this field he en- 
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tered in 1795, when a boy of twenty, with a volume of poems, which some 
critic described as “ consisting of virulent satire against a worthy professor of 
Oxford.” This publication excited little attention. Three years afterward, 
in 1798, he published “ Gebir,” which has been called “a stately, somewhat 
frigid poem ;” and has been satiricaily praised as being what it “ does any 





man credit to have understood,” and as chiefly remarkable for having sug- 
gested to Wordsworth a description of a sea-shell. It is certainly not very 
easy reading, though it contains many noble and poetical thoughts and 
expressions. 

In 1800, Landor published “ Poems from the Arabic and Persian,” and in 
1803, a Latin version of “ Gebir,” which poem, indeed, is said by some au- 
thorities to have been first written and printed in Latin. 

In 1805, he succeeded to the family estates, and during the next year, with 
characteristic reckless anger, he sold off nearly all his ancient patrimony, 
simply because some of his tenants were dishonest and troublesome. In 1808, 
out of his fervent sympathy with the Spanish insurrection against Napoleon, 
Landor organized a sort of independent auxiliary force to Sir Arthur Welles- ] 





ley’s army ; raising a troop of horse at his own expense, and making a cam- 
paign with it under the Spanish General Blake, in Galicia. He also made a 
gift to the Spanish national treasury of 20,000 reals, or shillings, as they used 
to be called in New York (or ninepences or York shillings, in New England), 
equal to $2,500. In return, the Spanish supreme junta gave him public 
thanks and the rank of colonel. When Ferdinand VII. was restored, and 
abolished the Spanish “constitution,” Landor, after his own fashion, flung 
up his commission and sent back the official Spanish letter of thanks, con- 
temptuously saying that, although he would help the Spanish people to assert 
their liberty, “he would have nothing to do with a perjurer and a traitor”— 
namely, the king 

In May, 1811, Landor married Julia Thuillier de Malaperte, daughter of a 
Swiss nobleman, Jean Thuillier, Baron Neuveville. By this lady he liad three 
sons and a daughter ; and, for a considerable period after the marriage, he 
resided at various places on the Continent of Europe; chiefly after 1815 at 
Pisa and Florence ; occupied in study, composition and the education of his 
children. There arose, however, between Mr. and Mrs. Landor one of those 
difficulties commonly charged to “incompatibility of disposition,” but which 
it is not at all uncharitable to suppose was mainly the fault of those ungov- 
ernable and headstrong qualities in the poet, which must almost certainly 
have brought him into quarrels with any woman of spirit. Atter years of 
jangling, a separation was decided upon, and the fairness which Landor 
showed in the financial arrangements of the occasion was as characteristic as 
were the rough edges and misjudgments which had caused it. He left his 


house, and much the greater part of his fortune, in the possession of his wife 
and children, and coming home to England, established himself at Bath, 
where he lived for years in comparative seclusion and in moderate circum- 
stances 


rests 


Although Landor ranks among the English poets, yet his chief 





upon his prose works, “ Pericles and Aspasia,’”’ and “ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions.” These have a very high reputation as specimens of English style, for 
classical learning, and for elegance and force of thought and expression; they 


are famous, much praised and little read. The “ Imaginary Conversations” 





originally appeared, a first series, in three volumes, during 1824-8, and a sece 
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ond series, in two volumes, in 1829. The “ Pericles and Aspasia” came out 
in 1836. His collected works were printed in London in 1846, in two royal 
octavo volumes, and again in 1853; and include the “ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,” enlarged; ‘“ Pentameron, or Interview of Boccaccio and Petrarca;” 
“ Pericles and Aspasia;” “Gebir;” “The Hellenics;” and various minor 
prose pieces, dramas, etc. A selection of his works appeared in Boston in 
1856, edited by Mr. George Hillard. 

While residing at Bath, in 1857, Landor published a book entitled “ Dry 
Sticks Fagoted,” which contained some astonishing, and apparently entirely 
gratuitous aspersions upon the character of a lady with whom he had pre- 
viously been on friendly terms. The result was a suit for libel, in which the 
unreasonable old man was deservedly beaten, and a verdict for £1,000 damages 
given against him. Unable to bring himself to face the consequences of his 
conduct, he left England for ever, and his books, pictures and other personal 
property were sold at auction to satisfy the judgment. He returned to Italy, 
where he passed the remainder of his life, occupying hired lodgings, his own 
villa, known as that of Count Gherardesea, at Fiesole, being still the residence 
of his family, with whom he was, we believe, never reconciled. <A recent 
series of graceful and agreeable articles by Miss Kate Field, in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” has anew introduced the old man in his last days to the American 
public, and has portrayed him and his favorite dog Giallo in unexpectedly 
bright and warm colors, as friendly, genial, generous and loving, even to 
chivalry. 

Beside the works we have named, Landor published “Count Julian, a 
Tragedy ;” “Poems from the Arabic and Persian ;” “ Simoniaca, a Poem ;” 
a “Commentary on Memoirs of Mr. Fox,” which, however, was soon sup- 
pressed ; “ Idyllia Heroica,” a collection of Latin poems; a “ Satire on Satir- 
ists, and Admonition to Detractors ;” “ Popery, British and Foreign ;” “ Last 
Fruit of an Old Tree ;” a series of political essays, called “ Letters of an 
American, mainly on Russia and Revolution;” “ Antony and Octavius, or 
Scenes for the Study.” The “Dry Sticks Fagoted,” in 1857, was his last 
book. 

Landor’s style was terse, clear, and strong. His thoughts were distinct and 
vigorous, and his reasonings often close and conclusive. His intellect and its 
expressions were thoroughly masculine, and intensely alive with his own 
unique combination of fiery energy, powerful, direct understanding, elegant 
and even fastidious taste, and wide learning. Nor was it less characteristic 
of the man that he was sometimes coarse, though it was with the coarseness 
of a refined Pagan poet—as with unconscious ignorance, not with deliberate 
vulgarity. And, with equally sincere and unconditional naturalness, he was 
sometimes absurd even to paradox in assertion or argument. Thus, he 
reasons seriously, in one place, for Romanism as against Anglicanism; and he 
exhorts the Greeks to disuse firearms, and adopt the bow instead. Elsewhere, 
he defends the characters of Tiberius and of Nero; insists that William Pitt 
was a man of but mediocre abilities; calls Fox a charlatan, etc., ete. It was 
such ungovernable impulsiveness that caused him to publish a book that he 
found it best to suppress, and that, in his old age, betrayed him into the folly 
of the libel suit. 

Landor was much more like a strong Greek of the time of his own Pericles, 
than a Christian of the nineteenth century. The powerful vitality; the im- 
mense wrathful intensity of self-will and of utterly reasonless obstinacy ; the 
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finite, self-centred being, unconscious of responsibility or dependence, and 
fighting or enduring solely from the native fund of vital forces within, as 
Prometheus or Ajax did, rather than from any consciousness of communion 
with any power greater than man; the strong, unfailing love of art; the ex- 
quisite enjoyment of the natural world—this combination made up a total 
character distinctively Pagan, not Christian. 

Much of this proud, self-confident, passionate, unreasonable, obstinate, head- 
strong character can be recognized in our portrait. The strong, high features, 
the large nose, the long upper lip, the firm setness of the mouth, the almost 
supercilious lowering of the eye-lids, as much as to say, “I see half asleep 
more than common people do broad awake ”—all these details bespeak the 
man; and the collective impression from all of them is confirmed and 
strengthened by the erect throat and the poise of the head, so high, free, even 
self-assertive and aggressive almost to insolence, in its backward rake. And 
yet all this is mellowed by a distinctly recognizable air of broad intelligence, 
of deliberate thought, even of elegance, which corresponds as accurately 
with the esthetic side of the vigorous old poet’s character as his less spiritual 
traits do with its passional side. 

Frep. B, PERKINS. 
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HEN you would have sweet flowers to smell and hold, 
You do not seek them underneath the cold 
Close-knitted sod, that hides away the mould; 
Where in the Spring-time past 
The precious seed was cast. 


Not down, but up, you turn your eager eyes ; 
You find in Summer the fair flowery prize 
On the green stalk, that reaches toward the skies, 
And, bending down its top, 
Gather the fragrant crop. 


If you would find the goal of some pure rill, 
That, following her unrestrained will, 
Runs laughing down the bright slope of the hill, 
Or, with a serious mien, 
Walks through the valley green, 


You do not seek the spot where she was born, 
The cavernous mountain chamber, dim, forlorn, 
That never saw the fair face of the morn, 
Where she, with wailing sound, 
First started from the ground ; 
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But rather will you track her windings free, 
To where at last she rushes eagerly 

Into the white arms of her love, the sea, 
And hides in his embrace 

The rapture on her face | 


If, from the branches of a neighboring tree, 
A bird some morn were missing suddenly, 
That all the Summer sang for ecstasy, 

And made your season seem 

Like a melodious dream, 


You would not search about the leafless dell, 
In places where the nestling used to dwell, 
To find the white walls of her broken shell, 
Thinking your child of air, 
Your winged joy, was there ! 


But rather, hurrying from the Autumn gale, 
Your feet would follow Summer’s flowery trail 
And find her spicy grove, and odorous vale ; 
Knowing that birds and song 
To pleasant climes belong. 


Then wherefore, when you see a soul set free 
From this poor seed of its mortality, 
And know you sow not that which is to be, 
Watch you about the tomb, 
For the immortal bloom ? 


Search for your flowers in the celestial grove, 
Look for your precious stream of human love 
In the unfathomable sea above ; 
Follow your missing bird, 
Where songs are always heard | 
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HE air of the October afternoon was keen and raw. Dull, cold clouds 

were piling up in the west, and swirls of leaves shook stormily down 
from the maples that bordered the street, and drifted deep in garden-angles 
and hollows ' , 

Katherine Farr and Mr. Illersly walked toward home rather rapidly, and 
in silence. A haggard look had come of a sudden across the girl’s fresh, 
handsome face ; that of the man was discontented, even self-contemptuous. 
They were equaily conscious that the hour involved destiny—equally anxious 
to keep from betraying their conviction ; so neither spoke. 

To Katherine Farr, this conviction had come with the sort of shock under 
which the facultiés fairly stagger. She was very young still, and she had 
loved Arnold Illersly with the implicit confidence of a child, as well as with 
the rapture of a woman. All at once it had come home to her that this love 
was to be hurled back upon her heart; that the man beside her had been 
merely trifling with her. 

Mr. Illersly had rather less of emotion to contend with. He had been oc- 
cupied, during the bleak walk from which they were returning, in putting 
the creed he had studiously cultivated to the proof, in asking himself whether 
his love was worth what it would cost—whether, that is, he could give up 
the self-indulgence and applause to which he was accustomed for the sake of 
marrying a woman whom he had quite unintentionally fallen in love with, 
and who, in social parlance, was not in his sphere. For him, therefore, there 
were alternatives in the struggle; for her, none. 

Mr. Illersly was looking at the matter acutely. His best happiness was a 
very important consideration to him, and he was slow in distrusting the creed 
which had hitherto stood him in good stead. The lesson of this creed was a 
selfish one. It propounded an implicit faith in the indulgences, the ele- 
gances, the refined convenances of society ; it made luxu ya duty ; its sug- 
gestions were of bizarre extravagances; it requir:d that its devotee should 
study the exactions of his pleasure as he would an art; it was, in short, 
wholly incompatible with the face-to-face-with-work kind of existence which 
lies before a man who, having neither made nor inherited money, commits 
the indiscretion of marrying a poor girl. 

It was just here that the shoe pinched Mr. Illersly. If good luck had given 
him a fortune, there would have been neither struggle nor despair in the 
hearts or faces of the two who walked side by side through the shivering 
leaves and under the stripped boughs that dreary day, their suffering set into 
constraint. But unfortunately he had more than a passive part to play in 
carrying out his belief. For the surroundings and indulgences he required, 





money was indispensable; and that he had always expected to acquire by 
marriage. Hitherto, having shaped his career in accordance with his condi- 
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tions, such a marriage had appeared neither difficult nor disagreeable. In 
fact, during all the preceding Winter he had thought that he was justly en- 
vied his pleasant task of folding Miss Monmonier’s ermine cloak, almost 
nightly, about her fair form, of attending that heiress to opera and ball, and 
ranking indisputably as her preferred suitor. He thought of her now with 
a species of disgust, so radically do circumstances alter cases. 

It was three months since Mr. Illersly, with a dozen other members of his 
club, had, by way of doing something original for recreation, purchased a 
rather ruinous store-building upon an island*in the vicinity of Brompton 
Corners, and repaired thither to hold high revel, fishing, hunting, and making 
themselves generally merry. But either because even too much trout-fishing 
may become a bore, or from otherwise having too much time on his hands, or 
through fear of getting out of practice, he had, with deliberate intention of 
flirtation, made. Katherine Farr’s acquaintance after seeing her a couple of 
times at church. 

Something cold and yet profoundly passionate in the girl’s nature had 
piqued and pleased him ; something exquisitely spiritued/e about her beauty 
had satisfied even his fastidious taste. He studied her too closely, too long ; 
when the time came for parting, he discovered that the process was going to 
cost him a heartache. 

As they reached Katherine’s door, she said : 

“ Will you come in?” She met his eye; her tone was steady, but rather 
forced. 

“T have to see Sim about driving Loolie home in the morning,” he an- 
swered ; “ but I shall come back to supper as I promised your mother.” He 
delivered himself quite promptly of his reply, as if he had been preparing it 
in anticipation of her proposal. Then he smiled and lifted his hat, and tried 
to do it easily, and she went in and closed the door. 

She went slowly up to her room—it was not like Katherine, either, to 
move laggingly—hung her beach-hat on the proper peg, folded her shawl 
methodically, picking one or two dry leaves from the fringe, and then her 
hands dropped in a nerveless way before her, and she stood quite still and 
stared out of her window into the yard, where the peculations of a few hens 
upon the seedy cucumbers still clinging to the frost-bitten vines formed the 
only object of possible interest. 

By and by, with a short, hard sigh, as if suddenly recollecting herself, she 
turned away, tied on an apron, and went down-stairs and into the kitchen, 
where her mother was bending over the stove, looking hot and tired, and 
Lottie and Joe were quarrelling, unreproved, about some nuts. 

“ Well, you’ve come, have you?” Mrs. Farr began. “I thought you were 
going to leave the muffins for me to mix, too, along with all the rest.” 

“Tt’s hardly time to make them up yet,” answered the girl, with a certain 
weariness in her voice. “ Why, what are you doing there, mother?” she 
added, in a tone of surprise. 

“Scalding them plums of yours. They’re working,” Mrs. Farr explained, 
with concise displeasure. 

“Oh, dear,” said Katherine, as if this “last feather” fell very heavily on 
her courage. Years after, she remembered with sharp irritation those unlucky 
plums. 

“ Why didn’t you leave them till to-morrow, mother? I could have seen to 
them, then.” 
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“ Well, I’m sure ’twasn’t on my own account I did it,” Mrs. Farr retorted 
in an aggrieved way, “but, seeing ’twas Arnold’s last meal, I thought you’d 
want them nice. And you know he always takes plums.” 

A faint flush, a humiliated look, crossed Katherine Farr’s proud face. 

“Come, Lottie,” she said, to her sister, “it’s time to set the tea-table 
now.” 

“ Have I got to climb up after the china dishes?” queried Lottie, in allu- 
sion to the altitude of the shelf whereon were bestowed certain supernumera- 
ries in the way of “ company fixings,” and with immense discontent in her 
tone, 

“Of course!” exulted Joe. ‘“ Don’t we always have on the china plates 
when Arnold comes?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” and having thus protested, the young lady awaited the issue 
of the experiment. 

An epidemical ill-nature pervaded the Farr kitchen upon this special after- 
noon. 

“Charlotte!” said the mother; and when Mrs. Farr said “ Charlotte,” she 
was not to be trifled with. 

Lottie rose lingeringly, while Joe said, with malicious meaning, “no matter, 


” 


Lot, you won’t have it to do again.” 

“No, I s’pose not, till the next time,” she retorted, being of less sanguine 
blood than her brother. 

A new light dawned upon Joe’s literal understanding with this remark. 
He executed a thoughtful whistle, and sauntered over toward his sister. 

“Tsay, Katy,” aiming for the point with masculine acumen, “when is 
Arnold coming again ? ” 

Katherine was sifting flour. 

“ Josey,” she said, softly, “ won't you pin my sleeve a little higher?” The 
boy fastened the dropping sleeve above the white, dimpled elbow, waiting for 
his answer, looking thoughtfully into his sister’s face 

“Why, Katy, what makes you so pale?” he inquired, suddenly. 

“T’m a little tired,” she said, her voice faltering. 

“ Did you and Arnold go far,” puzzling himself with recollections that Katy 
had never looked pale after walking with Arnold before 

‘To the Beach Woods,” she answered. 

“ Muddy, wasn’t it?” 

“T don’t know—yes—I believe it was, a little.” 

See any squirrels?” 
“T didn’t notice any.” 
sis, you'll help me fix the spring of the trap to-morrow, won’t 


a7 


I say, 
you?” 
‘Maybe, Josey,” speaking in an oppressed yet patient way. 

“ Ah, say yes, so as to be ready for Saturday,” teased the b dV. 

“ Arnold’s come!” said Lottie, bouncing in and giving the door a bang. 

Katherine Farr’s fair face was deadly white, even to the lips, for a minute. 

“Mother, you go to the parlor, please. The children and I will finish get- 
ting supper.” 

Mrs. Farr was about to remonstrate; but Katherine’s simple words nad 
something so imperative in them that, after a minute of rather bewildered 
irresolution, she began feeling as to her cap and her collar, and then, not with- 
out a certain trepidation, of which she could never divest herself with Mr. 
Illersly, she went in to meet him. 
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But for Lottie, and Joe, and good, slow, unsensitized Mr. Farr, however, 
the regenerated plums, and puffy muffins, and other dainties which fell into 
line along with the china dishes upon the tea-table might have gone begging. 
Katherine tried to pretend to eat ; tried to be proud enough to keep the wild 
anguish of her heart out of her face; tried, above all, to endure with com- 
posure the scared scrutiny of the look her mother fixed upon her when first 
discovering that something had gone wrong, and failed, 

As to Arnold Illersly, he sat there wondering vaguely whether the bread, 
or, more literally, the biscuit of hospitality he was breaking wouldn’t choke 
him. He was doing a mean deed, and he was not a mean enough man not to 
feel it. For that matter, not a mean man at all, as he was estimated; but, 
on the contrary, a polished and fascinating fellow, who, at present, had nothing 
worse of which to accuse himself than the intention of leaving a pretty girl 
whom he had been courting assiduously for three months, to wear the willow! 
Maybe it was not principle so much as passion which pricked his sensibilities. 
He was too much in love with Katherine Farr to be at all comfortable in 
separating himself from her forever. But then he had something to consider 
which was more important to him than his comfort, and that was his creed. 

“ And so, Mr. Illersly, you bid us good-by, to-night?” Mr. Farr remarked, 
over his second cup of coffee. 

“T wish I might answer you negatively,” Arnold replied, with a humility 
which was quite incomprehensible to his questioner. 

“O,ho! Well, you young folks like changes, and your Lodge, as you call 
it, ’d be but a dreary place in Winter,” returned Mr. Farr, good humoredly. 

“ Certainly,” he answered, abstractedly. 

“ And you'll all be coming back next year, no doubt?” pursued Mr. Farr, 
who, like other quiet people, when once started for a talk, was not to be 
bluffed off. 

Arnold cast a swift look at Katherine, whose eyes were dropped. Then he 
mastered his embarrassment, and said, 

“No doubt, sir. The Island is owned by the club, you know, and they'll 
not be apt to give it up while the hunting and fishing is what it is at present.” 

“ Yes, yes, I dare say.” 

Mr. Farr’s perceptions of the condition which enabled a score of young 
men to take all Suc mer for a holiday; own an Island; import their fowling- 
pieces and their cooks; entertain a whole town with pic-nics and bachelor’s 
balis, and hold general revel for three months, never had become quite settled. 

“Well, we’re sorry to lose your company,” he added, in his blundering, 
well-meaning way. 

“ You've had, perhaps, more of it than I had the right to inflict upon you,” 
said Arnold, with impulse; and then he stopped short—conscious that he was 
getting into deep water. 

Mr. Farr looked up with a smile. He was going to make an innocent little 
speech of some sort, after his own slow fashion, but, catching Katherine’s eye, 
he looked down again, and, rather perplexed at the way things were going, 
helped Joe to more honey, with unwonted carelessness of consequent colics, 

“It seems a long time to look forward to, Katherine, till next Summer,” 
Arnold said, aside, as they rose from the table. 

“Yes. It does,” she answered, mechanically. 

“T wonder if we shall find one another changed—if we meet then?” 

She looked at him hastily, and showed him that it was an unnecessary 
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thrust ; that she could realize now that his parade of admiration and devotion 
had meant nothing more than that she had served to amuse his holiday, and 
that he need not add this last indignity by way of assuring her of his insin- 
cerity. 

“Tt has been a happy Summer, Katie—the happiest of my life,” he sighed, 
and took her hand into his, where she let it lay passively. 

They were standing alone together, in the little parlor, before the fire. The 
glow gave a flush to Arnold Illersly’s high-bred face, with the full, sparkling 
eyes, and fine, chestnut-colored curls; and left a shadow over Katherine 
Farr. 

She was holding hard by her pride. He would soon be gone, and time 
enough left to suffer, when he was not there to see. She would be calm a lit- 
tle longer. Afterward she could give up, and torture herself with her disap- 
pointment, and feel what a fool she had been never to doubt him till that 
very day—and all the rest! She was not of the sort, you see, who ery out for 
their hurts, though it may go all the harder with them for their silence. 

Arnold Illersly, glancing stealthily at her grave, steady face, began to say 
to himself: 

“She doesn’t care much. She has known that I wasn’t in earnest.” 

Then he bit his lips at his conclusion. 

“ But, after all”’—with a sense of relief, glancing at her again—“ these lit- 
tle denowements are the very deuce. And yet”-—with some sham exultation 
in the cleverness of his logic—“ we have both enjoyed the Summer, and what 
harm ?”’ 

If Katherine had looked pleading, it would rather have hardened his deter- 
mination. As it was, she nettled him. He wanted the last selfish satisfac- 
tion out of his flirtation before he gave it up. 

“Am I never to hear from you, Katherine?” he said, his voice shaking 
ever so little 

She hesitated, with a shy, asking glance : 

“T have very lit'le time, you know, Arnold, for writing to—to any one” 
—her eyes met his. She felt his unfairness. Then she recovered herself, a lit- 
tle haughtily—* I mean that I have no time for pleasures which are not also 
duties.” 

He had her hand sti!l, holding it lightly. 

“You think only of yourself,” he said reproachfully, half to test her, half 
because he was growing unsettled in his own resolutions, and not sure but 
that he might still abandon his ambitions, toss his determinations to the dogs, 
relinquish Miss Monmonier, his club, his creed, and become the plodding hus- 
band of a portionless village girl. 

It must not be lost to Arnold Illersly’s credit that he even had such an 
intention. 

“Tt is true,” she answered, holding her emotion in a leash, and speaking 
with humble pride; “I am thinking of myself.” 

He was embarrassed—anxious. 

“Perhaps,” he said. “ Oh, Katherine, my darling”—drawing her toward 
him, seeing the rich blood flush her beautiful face, feeling the worth of her 
true heart—“if I could give vou all, I would! If I were not so bound and 
hampered by social circumstances—if my life had only been cast in this quiet 
town.” 

She was reading his soul with her keen, woman’s prescience. 
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“Hush!” she said, hoarsely ; “ you have no right”—the blood ebbing from 
her face—loosing his clasp with a sharp decision. 

He had never loved her half so well as at that moment, when she was thwart- 
ing and refusing him. He put his hand to his face. But it would not do; 
the sacrifice was too great for his love. He remembered what he was giving 
up. 

“Some time,” he said, with a half-defined, cowardly hope, and paused. 

“T am afraid you will be left,” she interrapted, firmly; almost learning to 
despise his struggle, and with a reckless anxiety to end her own torture of 
control. 

He started. It was different from what he had expected; but it was 
easier. 

“ Katherine,” he said, “I shall never forget.” 

“T think you will, Arnold,” she replied, quietly. “Good by,”—=so stonily 
that he hardly recognized her. She stretched her hand toward him, with an 
impatient, forbidding gesture. 

“Good by,” he murmured, leaving a hot kiss on her palm. And a moment 
later the door closed between them. 


“T must insist upon it, Mr. Illersly.” Mrs. Illersly’s voice pierced her 
husband’s reverie, as they sat in their luxurious library, with its walnut 
mouldings and painted panels, Etrurian tables, costly statues and Gobelin 
rugs—waiting, in the October dusk, for their dinner bell 

It was two years from the very night that Arnold Lllersly had quitted 
Brompton Corners, and he was remembering it. 

He had been true to his creed those years, and to the society it swayed; he 
had forgotten—to all practical purposes—his Summer passion; he had done 
what society had expected, and married Miss Monmonier. He had a rich 
wife; a luxurious home. If he had not given his heart to the woman to 
whom he owed what he best appreciated, why, he had been as unfair to her 
as he had been to another. 

Mrs. Illersly repeated her words, to make them more emphatic, rising, to 
pull the bell. She was tall and fair, faultlessly dressed, and rather effective 
looking—not, however, with the look which is any way attractive in the per- 
petual vis-d-vis of married life. Her light eyes were shallow and suspicious; 
her lips thin and cruel; her complexion chalky. She was a weak, vain 
woman, with a morbid craving to be admired ; jealous, arbitrary, stubborn, 
always exacting, and never grateful. 

As she rose, she swept back the stiff folds of her black gros de Naples with 
her white, slim hand, and put her well-formed foot out upon the hearth— 
which was merely one of her little affectations. 

“T have not asked many questions, Mr. Illersly, about the use you’ve put 
my money to. I’ve thought your sense of propriety would lead you to ex- 
plain it to me. It is very strange that you should tell me that it’s not con- 
venient to give me the price of the shawl in gold, before the steamer sails to- 
morrow. I shall not have such another opportunity to send, and, as I said, 
I must insist upon it. It is rather strange that I’m not to have pocket-money 
out of my own fortune.” She paused, and looked at her husband, not at all 
angrily or excitedly, but with cold-blooded, well-bred decision 

“Tam sorry to disappoint you, Augusta,” Arnold began, “but you must 
remember that your fortune is not unlimited, and that I have managed it ac- 
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cording to your desire. We have lived very extravagantly; your income— 
as your money was invested—would not have supported such a style, but by 
operating with it I have been able to gratify you in everything.” 

“T don’t know,” interrupted the lady, coolly, “ what great advantages have 
accrued to me, personally, from your management. I certainly had all I 
wanted before I was married |” 

Arnold's pride winced at the sting of the sarcasm. 

“T have given all my energy, all my attention—” 

“ Excepting what you have bestowed on Julia Marshall,” interposed the 
lady, in a careless tone, which had, nevertheless, a fine prick, like that of a 
cambric needle, in it. 

“To my business,” said her husband, fiercely 

She answered him with a slight shrug. 

“ But, stock speculations are not to be controlled by any one operator,” he 
went on, “and I cannot give you ten thousand dollars before the steamer sails 
to-morrow without more of a sacrifice than I am willing to make.” 

Mrs. Illersly was silent. Her temper was at white heat. She did not love 
her husband. For that matter, she did not know how to love. She preferred 
those people who admired her most extravagantly, who humored and yielded 
to her most obsequiously, and she had married Arnold for his excellence in 
these respects. But, in the year which had followed their marriage, she had 
discovered that the flatteries of his courtship were not sincere ; that he had 
never loved, and that, at times, he had loathed her. 

The discovery had not roused her to agony, or entreaty, or rebellion; it had 


’ 


merely quickened a desire for revenge, and rendered her intolerant of his de- 
viations from the laws she made for his conduct. 

She reflected for a few moments upon his reply, and then said, sharply, 

“ Mr. Illersly, I don’t care to talk about this any more. It is not the first 
time you have refused my requests; but it must be the last. I must have 
the money to-morrow, or I shall put the matter in my lawyer’s hands, and 
take the control of my property from you at once.” 

Arnold looked at her with indignant astonishment. 

“ Mrs. Illersly,” he answered, far less cool than she, “ you shall have your 
property—your liberty, if you say so—to-night.” 

“Tam afraid you would find it unpleasant to relinquish all your treasures 
at once,” she replied, with a sneer. 

“T shall find anything pleasanter than life with you,” he was betrayed into 
answering. 

Her skin grew ashy with anger at the affront. She had often thought that 
she had a mind to leave him, in order to mortify him, but she never meant 
that the proposal for a separation should come from him. She wavered a 
little, too, at the idea of giving him up, and wondered how much it would 
hurt her sense of importance. She had been proud of him, once, as her con- 
quest! And she looked searchingly into his face to see how far he meant 
what he was saying; and found that he already half relented, feeling that he 
was a man, and should be generous toa woman. Seeing him in this mood, 
her temper hardened, and she began to recollect that he had made her suffer, 
She thought, too, it would cost him more than it would her. So let it go on, 
or, at least, let the concessions come from him. 

She twirled her rings, which glittered in the firelight. 

“IT believe I’l. go abroad with the Lawtons, and choose the shawl myself,” 
she said, nonchalantly. 
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Arnold bowed. 

“ As you choose, Madame,” he said. 

“ Of course it’s as J choose, Mr. Illersly.” 

And then they went in to dinner. 

Mrs. Illersly went abroad, as she had threatened. 

The husband relinquished at once his control of her fortune, and, with stub- 
born spite, she took care to make her will in favor of her brother, before 
sailing. 

Arnold went off to California. He grew brown, and bearded, and rich, and 
the years wore away. He led the rough-and-tumble sort of life which alters 
a man’s body and soul. In the mirror of his old beliefs he would hardly have 
known himself. He lived carelessly, and rather aimlessly, regretting little, 
expecting nothing, till one day he got news that Mrs. Illersly had died at 
Paris. And even that fact made no material difference in his fate, beyond 
awakening some natural reflections and self-reproaches; he had been more to 
blame than she—that he admitted—his creed had been a failure, so had his 
life. He was indifferent to all people, and most things; and he reasoned with 
himself that his lot was its own expiation. Well, perhaps, nevertheless, 
within a year after the event he had treated so lightly, he found himself back 
in his old home. He had no special object or motive for coming, only that the 
heart is insatiably hungry for happiness, and rests not for its undying longing 
to be content, and Arnold, by-and-by, began hunting up old friends, com- 
paring fates, and analyzing the elements of which happ:ness is supposed to 
be formed. 

Not many of the original members of his club—of the fellows who shared 
that jolly hunting season at the Lodge—were left now; they had wasted 
away into staid, family men, and the like; and when, the Summer following 
his return, Arnold proposed another holiday on the Island, his plan met with 
no sympathy. The Lodge was in ruins, tracts of the Island had been sold; it 
weuldn’t be the same thing at all. They would rather go somewhere, and be 
comfortable. 

No, it would not be the same thing at all; Arnold confessed that readily. 
And yet, with a motive transparent enough to any one but himself, he wanted 
to go—wanted to prove himself, whether that Summer's ecstasies had surely 
died to him forever, which was rather romahtic and ridiculous, but neverthe- 
less, the truth. 

He was still in his prime. He had his time, his money, and his vacant fu- 
ture on his hands. Above all, he had learned the value of happiness. What 
better could he do than go in search of it ? 

Vanity or instinct, leading his thoughts back to Katherine Farr, made him 
imagine he should find her unchanged—unmarried. She was very young— 
not more than seventeen then, and it was only eight or nine years since—and 
they say women’s hearts don’t change, and all that kind of stuff. So Mr. Il- 
lersly recruited his company, for appearance’s sake, and, pretentiously heralded 
by yachts and dogs, came back to the Island Lodge, and had Brompton Cor- 
ners by the ears. 

It was quite funny, and rather awkward—going to wake that first visit at 
Mr. Farr’s. Taking in the happenings of half a decade at a gulp, and acting 
as if you hadn’t had anything hard to swallow ! 

He had informed himself that she was Miss Farr still—this forsaken flame 
of his. He had even had a glimpse of her as she turned into a store, when 
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he was driving by one day. Yet he was a trifle nervous as he prepared for 
the encounter, making havoc among his Parisian ties, bestowing fondest care 
on his chestnut curls, and swearing at the boy for a speck on his boots. He 
didn’t know, you see, how Miss Farr might impress him, but he wished to be 
quite secure as to how he should impress her. 

Whatever the years had accomplished for Katherine, there were not many 
traces of them upon her unbetraying face. She met Arnold Illersly, as one 
might suppose from the manner in which she parted from him, cool, bland, 
even elegant, in her natural beauty and grace. 

His heart felt younger. 

She was very happy to see him. 

“Tt brings back old times, Katherine,” with a wistful look around the cool, 
quiet parlor, its muslin curtains lifting and dropping with th 
the glass vases, filled with fresh garden flowers; and some pieces of worsted 
work, which were new to him, but which told no tales. 

“Tt does indeed,” a certain gayety in her voice which displeased him. 
“ You have lived very quietly here, I think.” 
“Yes; withs 


“ Ah?” trying to be indifferent. ‘“ Every one has those —— 


June breeze ; 


me changes, however.” 


“ Lottie was very gay. Her marriage made quite a change for us 

“ Joe has gone, too ? 

“Yes; to the West.” 

“ Your father and mother would miss you more than all the rest, Kathe- 
rine,” speaking with deliberate significance. 

She blushed vividly, but she was wholly self-possessed, and, as she an- 
swered, changed the subject. 

Some way there crept over Arnold Illersly an unaccountable depression as 
he talked, in the still, sweet room with this fair but rather frigid woman he 
had been false to. Some way it occurred to him that he was not wholly mas- 
ter of this self-sought situation. 

He rose restlessly. “I have often thought, Katherine, about that last 
walk we took together—to the beach woods, you know. Have you?” 

She admitted that she had not forgotten it. 

“Tt has seemed to me that if I had He stopped, opening and shut- 
ting the case of a likeness he had taken up. I don’t think it was quite clear 
to him what had seemed. 

A tinge of innocent curiosity glinted over the composure of Katherine’s ex- 
pression 

“Who is this?” he asked suddenly, catching sight of the face of the pic- 
ture he was handling 

“That? Oh,” said Katherine, sweetly, “that is our minister in the First 
Church.” 

He snapped the covers together impatiently. 

“ Would you go there with me again, Katherine—to the beach woods?” he 
said, in an abrupt, authoritative way. 





1 ” 


“Oh, yes,” she answered; “I often go ‘ 

“ Let us go, then, to-day 
manding. 

He looked in the glass over the mantel when she had left the room for her 
things. He was handsome still. There was little lost of what had first won 


” 


His voice wavered between pleading and com- 


her, and much gained. She was very cool, he said to himself, thoughtfully. 


’ 
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It was hard to understand her; harder still to understand her power over 
him. He began to believe he loved her better than ever. 

She, too, looked in her glass, up in her chamber ; but instead of the face of 
to-day, she seemed to see that of a dreary October night, years gone. She 
shook a little scarf out thoughtfully, with a small smile as she put it about 
her. Perhaps she liked Mr. Illersly’s coming back so, I don’t know. 

It was leafy and bright and still out of doors; getting toward supper time, 
in June. They walked along homeward, chatting. Then there was an incon- 
sequential pause, which Arnold broke. His voice shook a little; he was not 
quite comfortable in what he was going to say. He came up to the point, 
however, like a man. 

“Tt seems to me to day,” he began, “ that the rest of life will hardly suffice 
for all the explanations and expiations ”—(which was rather a pretty phrase, 
under the circumstances)—“ which I wish to make to you. But before I begin 
them I want an assurance that my heart pleads for, more anxiously, Kathe- 
rine, than I thought it could ever plead again.” 

Katherine Farr’s face contracted sharply, suddenly, as if with pain; and 
her lips parted as though she tried to speak. 

He only saw that her color changed, and his heart bounded. 

“ You loved me,” he said, tenderly, ‘and I, you. Katherine, my love has 
lasted, and yours ?—” looking to her for encouragement. 

She seemed again to try to interpose some word between him and his 
avowal, but he hurried on—it was enough for him to see that his words agi- 
tated her 

“Can you forgive me? Will you loveme? Will you be my wife? ”’—some- 
thing of his youth’s rapturous passion quavering in his tone. 

She would have heard him differently once. Now she felt nothing but pain 
and surprise. 

“O, no, Arnold, I can never be that,” she said, unaffectedly. 

He looked at her—hardly understanding. 

“ You loved me, Katherine?” he stammered. ‘ 

She felt his unfairness, as she had once before. 

“Yes. I loved you,” she said, coldly. 

“ But your love has not lasted? You fear to trust me again?” 

She answered him, uttering the words slowly, to give their crowded mean- 
ing room; to let all the heartache of those empty years, all the assurancef 
ended regret, with the content of abdication, with one short, sharp thrust of 
avenged pride, express themselves fully in what she said : 

“T think, Arnold, I might fear to trust you again, even if I still loved you.” 

He passed his hand across his eyes—doubting his own senses. 


> 9 


She added hastily, even compassionately : 

“T should not have let you say what you have. I am to be married in the 
Autumn. I have been engaged these two years. You will meet Mr. Law- 
rence to night. That was his picture you looked at.” 

She stole a glance at her suitor’s face, and hurried on with her explana- 
tions, rather nervously—as if she must fill up the silence 

“ He has only recently finished his studies, although he is not very young. 
He left the law for the ministry. I think you will like him”—an assumption 
which nothing but a slighted woman would have the insolence to utter 

Even Arnold Illersly looked at her reproachfully. 

“ Everything has failed me,” he said, with a struggle. ‘“ You do not know 
what the thought of you has been to my life, Katherine.” 
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The woman he had wronged pitied him—pitied him safely though. 
“Tt is very hard for me to see you grieved, Arnold. But we get over these 
things,’’ she said, in the sweetest of tones. 

Perhaps if she had not been six-and-twenty she would not have been so 
sharp. 

They walked back from the beach wood together, as they had done of old. 
The Summer wind blew back the hair from Katherine Farr’s smooth forehead, 
and felt cool to Arnold Illersly’s hot brain. 

He said to himself that it might have been very different ; that he might 
have enjoyed his youth and his love. It was too late now. He cursed his 
worldliness, his ambition and his creed. 

They met Mr. Lawrence at the gate—a quiet, earnest man, not much like 
Katherine’s first ideal. But then ?— 

She looked into his eyes with the absolute confidence which reaches souls. 
Arnold saw this. 

“You are happier, Katherine, than I could have made you?” he asked 
presently, with some bitterness. 

She saw that he suffered. If there had been any malice in her other mood, 
it went out in her lover’s presence. 

“ We were wholly unlike, always, Arnold,” she said, gently. 

Even then he realized that she was right. But—though he was his own 
victim—his memory was suffering; his anticipations were blanks. That 
which he had trusted beyond all things had failed him, and, knowing that the 
fault was his own, he felt unforgiving. 

“There is nothing then left for me but to get away from the sight of all 
that reminds me of what I have lost,” he said. 

% . * * 

Afterward, though, out in the great world, living his brilliant, b/asé life, 
he could almost smile at the vanity which had taken him back that June to 
Brompton Corners. There is no bridge from the hunger and hollowness of the 
present to that dim idyl of his past youth, and he feels it. He puts away the 
memory of Katherine Farr, unblamed, like a dream ; and, of a morning, fits 
on his acajou-colored gloves, orders a book or a bouquet to his partner of the 
previous evening, and arm-in-arm with Phil Arlington, strolls off to look at 
a horse or a yacht. 

> to his creed, I think it is doubtful whether he holds one at all. 

Mrs. W. H. Patmer. 





























THE ART OF DINING. 
V. 
COFFEE. 

OFFEA ARABICA is the name of the plant which produces the berry 

called coffee. It is indigenous in the south of Arabia, in the neighbor- 

hood of Mocha and Aden. It grows also in Persia and Beloochistan. About 

a century ago, its cultivation was commenced in many parts of Asia, America 

and Oceanica ; and it is now extensively cultivated in Brazil, Java, Ceylon, 

Hayti, Venezuela, Porto Rico, Costa Rica, Martinique, Sumatra, and else- 
where 

The Mocha is stronger and has more aroma than any other coffee. It is 
supposed that the mode of gathering it, together with the qualities it derives 
from its native soil, give it that superiority over the other kinds. The Mocha 
coffee is not picked, but the berries are allowed to fall when fully ripe, and the 
grains are then gathered 

The United States are suppiied with the poorest coffee on the globe. 
The kind of disease (I beg pardon for the expression) popularly known by 
the appellation of “ go-aheadism” is certainly very commendable in many 
respects. It is much admired, and has certainly done much good ; but, as in 
the case of other good things, we must not use too much of it. 

Human nature, which is very seldom satisfied with what it has, and always 
desires what it has not, has unfortunately applied “ go-aheadism” to the cul- 
tivation of coffee ; and, instead of gathering the coffee when fully ripe, it is 
picked while yet green, passed through a kind of mill in order to crack open 
the envelop or berry, soaked in water to free the grains of the pulp, and then 
dried. Very often the coffee is shipped, and, perhaps, even put into the mar- 
ket, before the time when it ought to be gathered. Except at Mocha, where 
the berry is allowed to fall, all coffee gathered properly is picked from time to 
time as the berries become ripe. But this method occupies days, and some- 
times weeks. This is too much for Brother Jonathan; he cannot wait so 
long ; he rolls up his sleeves and does his picking at one time 

Four fifths of the berries are thus gathered while green, and therefore fer- 
ment on the voyage to market 

Roasting —A pretty extensive dealer in coffee, Mr. J. D., whom I have 
taught how to make coffee, has told me that, since the rebellion broke out, 
hardly any Java has been sent to New-York. He does not know why, but it 
is so. 

I am indebted to the same gentleman for an account of the process of roast- 
ing coffee in America. Everybody knows that what is done by means of 
machinery is regularly done. Roasting coffee is one of those things that can- 
not, with propriety, be done regularly. The drum, or roaster, must be turned 
now slowly, now quickly; now tossed, now shaken, etc., according to the state 
of the roasting process. But steam machinery is usually employed for the 
a 
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purpose, and thus half our coffee is burned, and the other half not sufficiently 
roasted 

This is bad enough, reader, you will agree, unless you are a coffee-roaster 
by trade. But there is a further abomination. In roasting, coffee swells 


] 


about one third, or thirty-three per cent., in size, and loses about sixteen per 
cent. in weight. The greediness of gain has found this out, and prevents it 
by sprinkling water over the coffee while it is roasting. Thus, instead of 
losing in weight, it gains. 

Thus the poor deluded consumers think their coffee-mill is dull, because it 
cannot grind the greasy coffee, and believe that the rancid, mouldy taste of 
their beverage is because the filter is not well cleaned 

We recommend our readers to roast their coffee very sl wly and carefully, 
on charcoal, and in a hand-drum or roaster. Some kinds of coffee require 
longer roasting than others. The greener the berry, the longer it takes. 

When roasted, ventilate it thoroughly, in order to help the evaporation of a 
il of disagreeable odor 7 


Then leave it on a matting until 
cool, and afterward put it in a tin box, as nearly air-tight as possible. Grind 


certain volatil 


what you want just before using. 

Grinding.—There is not one man in ten thousand that has ever examined 
if his coffee-mill was grinding well. The Americans generally grind and 
even drink their coffee as a morning duty. They all acknowledge that they 
drink bad coffee, but not one tries whether the mill can be improved 

Now let us go from the kitchen to the stable, and observe the owner of a 
horse. H: ‘ks carefully at everything, sees if the hay is of the first quali- 
ty, cut in the best way, and with the best machine. See how earnestly he 
cuts his f rs in examining all the tool 





‘ls used for his horse’s comfort. There 
is not one machine in a thousand for cutting hay that is not made with the 
greatest c11 there is n.' one coffee-mill in a thousand that grinds coffee 
evenly. Poor humanity! Happy horse ! 

Making.—Set a kettle of cold water on the fire. Place the grounds in the 
filter, and, as soon as the water begins to boil, pour just igh of it over the 
grounds to wet them. Put the kettle back on the fire, and again, at the first 
boiling, pour it over the grounds rather slowly, and till you have poured 
enough water to furnish the quantity of coffee requir 

If the water does not pass through the grounds fast enough, just stop pour- 
ing a few si ls—that is, long enough to put the kettle back on the fire, and 


} 


start the water boiling again. As soon as the water has passed through, the 


Coffee must never be boiled, for, by boiling, the aroma is evaporated, and 
what is left of itile oil is extracted, leaving the coffee with bitter, disa- 
greeable tast [f you boil your coffee, you send the aroma to the attic, and 
a muddy and bitter substance to the dining-room 

The q tity of coffee-grounds used must be according to taste, age, and 
constitut 

Café au La -This is coffee and milk, for breakfast, The milk is set on 
the fire 1 tin saucepan, and taken off when it rises; then mixed with the 
coffee, either in the cup or in any kind of vessel. The proportions are pint 
for pint 

Café Ni -~Cufé Noir is the name given to the coffee taken after dinner 
It is generally made rather strong. Gentlemen sometimes mix with it a 
ligueur-glass of brandy, or rum or kirschwasser, and ladies, a little cold milk. 
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Taken fifteen or twenty minutes after dinner, 1t helps digestion. It excites 
the faculties of the mind, and gives what physiologists call “ agreeable sensa- 
tions.” Coffee is nutritious, and to a certain extent keeps back the waste of 
the system, 

Filters —French, German, and English chemists, who have analyzed coffee 
made in different filters, give the preference, as far as the aroma is concerned, 
to that called the French balance, or any others made on the same principle 

At the request, and in the presence of several persons, I have made an ex- 
periment at Mr. Walker’s, in Cornhill, Boston, with four different filters—the 
French balance, the Turkish coffee-pot, one that I devised there (and which 
Mr. Walker has named Blot’s coffee-pot), and another. 

Tested with a hydrometer, the density of the coffee made in the Turkish 
filter, and of that made in mine, were equal ; that of the French balance and 
of the other were thinner. The coffee made in the French balance was the 
clearest of all, and, tasted by the persons present, was pronounced to have 
a better flavor than the others. 

Mixing. —Different kinds mixed together make better coffee than one kind 
alone 

A good proportion is: to one pound of Java, add from two to four ounces 
of Mocha, and the same quantity of Rio, or of San Domingo, or of Maracaybo, 
or of Martinique. 

The gastronomer’s proportion is: one pound of Mocha, two pounds of 
Java, and three pounds of Rio, or San Domingo, or Maracaybo, or Martinique 

Composition.—Coffee, as analyzed by Mr. A. Payen, was found to contain, 
in 100 parts, as follows: cellulose, 34; hygroscopic water, 12; fatty sub- 
stance, 13; glucose, dextrine, vegetable acid, 15.5; legumine, caseine, etc., 10; 
caffeine and chloroginate of potassium, 5; pure caffeine, 0.8; nitrogenized 


substance, 3; mineral substances, potassium, magnesia, lime, etc., 6.6 ; 
unaccounted for, 0.1—100, 

Chicory.—It is a mistake to believe that chicory improves the coffee. It 
has a worse effect on coffee than water would have in champagne ; beside 
weakening it, it gives it a bad taste. Make your coffee weak or strong, ac- 
cording to taste, but do not spoil it with chicory 

Rye.—When you cannot pxacure coffee, roast good wheat, grind it and use 
it as coffee, but never use rye as a substitute for it 


FLOUR 


I add here a few observations on flour, for which I shall probably find no 
better place. Good bread and good cakes cannot be made without good 
flour, and without good bread we cannot have a good dinner 


American wheat is as good as any other, but American flour is inferior to 
the European ; therefore, we must conclude that the trouble is either in the 
r kept, or transported. The process of grinding, as far as 


way it is ground, ¢ 
we know, is about the same ; but it is very differently kept and transported 

In Europe, the flour, as soon as bolted, is put into bags, and great care is 
taken to prevent it from fermenting, space being left between every layer to 
allow a free ventilation, both during carriage and when stored 

Puff paste is one of the best tests for flour. When properly made, and 
with good flour, puff paste rises six or seven times its thickness in baking 
with A:..erican flour, it seldom reaches five times 


After years of investigation, we have found that, in flour coming from the 
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West, the barrels from the bottom and middle of the cargo are very inferior to 
those from the top, because, packed as they are on board of canal boats and 
vessels, the flour gets warm and ferments. 

Although flour barrels are not air tight, still it is better to pack the flour in 
bags, where it is more exposed to the air. We advise the readers of THE 
GALAXxy to keep their flour in bags; to place the bags across two ropes, 
parallel and horizontal, stretched in a dry garret, and at least four feet from 
the floor. 

HOT WEATHER. 

A remark or two on eating and drinking in hot weather will be in season 
here. Green vegetables, properly cooked, are certainly healthful in warm 
weather; but it is a mistake to think that meat should be excluded from 
Summer diet. The hotter the weather, the more the system wastes, and 
therefore the more we must supply. 

In order to keep the body in a healthful condition, meat ought to be eaten 
at least once a day in Summer time. It would be well to vary this pro- 
gramme by taking one meal of fish on every other day. Fat should be disused 
as much as possible. A very little good butter with your fresh radishes at 
breakfast is as much fat as is necessary. 

DRINKING. 

When weary, or cold, or warm, or exhausted, we drink in preference to 
eating, because we feel the effect instantaneously ; while after eating even the 
most substantial food, we do not feel the effect for some time. 

When exhausted, and when immediate relief is necessary, the best drinks 
are broth, chocolate, milk or water sweetened with sugar. It is more than a 
mistake to drink wines or liquors at such a time; it is really committing slow 
suicide. 

When only thirsty, without exhaustion, we ought to drink cold water with 
a teaspoon. When thirsty and heated, the first thing to do is to dip the 
hands in cold water, deep enough just to cover the wrists; then dip a towel 
in the water, lay it on the forehead, and then drink cold water with a tea- 
spoon. A few drops of vinegar or lemon juice may be added to the water. 
If exceedingly hot, keep your hands in cold water and the towel on your 
forehead for at least one minute before drinking 

PrerRE Bor. 
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THE authorship of “ Ecce Homo” is still unacknowledged and much 
discussed. The book, as we remarked two months ago, is not particularly 
new in its essential points, and is filled with loose thinking and a looser use 
of language. It is in particular not new to us; but it has startled our more 
closely restrained British cousins, and no little of our interest in it is a reflex 
of theirs. Judging entirely from internal evidence, we should not be surprised 
at learning that “ Ecce Homo” was written by Charles Kingsley : 
——Count Von Bismark ScHONHAUSEN is the man who has made this 
dreadful pother in Europe. He alone is responsible for it ; circumstances or 
the march of events having had nothing to do with bringing it about. Yet, 
five years ago his name was hardly known out of Berlin; and it is hardly two 
years since he has attracted the attention of that part of the British and 
American public who are interested in foreign politics. He was born to, and 
until within a few years he had remained in, the position of what would be in 
Engiand a country squire of very moderate fortune. In Germany “count” 
means about as much as “gentleman” used to mean with us. Count Bis- 
mark has never shown any ability until within two or three years, if, indeed, 
what he has shown within that time is—as it may be—real ability. At the 
University he was neither aclever idler nor a good student, but a coarse, jovial, 
hard drinker. After he left the University he developed no talent but one— 
that of pushing himself in a coarse, imperturbable, goodish-humored, but deter- 
mined way. His portrait shows his character: a strong, rude, shameless man, 
with plenty of vitality and animal spirits, top-full of conceit, ready enough 
to do a good-natured thing in an off-hand way if it don’t interfere with his 
comfort or his interest, a hard liver, perhaps a jolly one, but capable of un- 
bounded insolence and audacity. Such men often get power merely because 
they don’t hesitate about seizing it; and they use it with a certain effect be- 
cause again they don’t hesitate a moment as to prudence or the propriety of 
what they desire todo. They don’t know enough or think enough to have 
many doubts ; for doubt which is the road to truth is always opened by know]- 
edge and reflection. Von Bismark is a type of his kind, and certainly has 
less sense of decency than any man in public life in Europe. He is probably 
as incapable of making the distinction between impudence and firmness, 
modesty and cowardice, as a man who is color-blind is of distinguishing the 
gradations of tint in the rainbow. These qualities of his mind, or rather of 
his moral nature, came out in high relief seven years ago, almost at his en- 
trance into public life. He had pushed himself into the diplomatic service 
He was at Paris, a mere visitor, and there he actually of his own motion pro- 
posed to Count Walewski, the French Minister, to form an alliance with 
Prussia and give her the supremacy in Germany. His Government, of course, 
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repudiated him. But nothing abashed or doubting, he goes straight to the 
King himself at Berlin, and makes the same proposition. The King snubbed 
him sharply. This would have been enough at one time for most men, what- 
ever their position or their reputation; but for this insignificant squireen of 
no reputation it was not enough. Although the King adopted at once an op- 
posite policy, just as promptly Von Bismark followed him to Baden, and 
pushed again. All question of the merit of his project aside, conduct could 
not have been more indecent. This time the King gave him a stinging per- 
sonal rebuke, and sent him packing. That is, it would have been stinging to 
any creature with a hide less thick than his. But although you may drive 
off or kill rhinoceroses and hippopotamuses, those pachyderms are beyond feel- 
ing a sting. He went to St. Petersburg and pushed. He returned to Berlin 
and pushed. He pushed himself into the position of Prime Minister. He 
involved the country in the profoundest trouble—brought it to the brink 
of justifiable revolution by his utter defiance of all the restraints of constitu- 
tional government. The people at large and the cultivated classes were all in 
furious Dpposition to him ; they reasoned, they protested, they threatened. To 
their reason and their protest he opposed only a stolid indifference, and kept 
on pushing. You have seen just such fellows in a crowd. They don’t desire 
to hurt anybody; but heavy, broad-skouldered and shameless, caring for 
nothing but to get on, and perhaps laughing with a sort of coarse semblance 
of good-nature, they push ahead. If you yield, well; if not, you are crushed, 
unless you can crush them. For they respect one thing, and only one, and that 


is force. So to the threats of the Prussian people Von Bismark opposed the 


army. Ther did come an occasion, an opportunity. The king of Denmark died. 
Von Bismark pushed straight on, and, because he could not help it, let Aus- 
tria push with him. The gallant little kingdom went down before the two 
big bullies. Then Von Bismark, still with his one idea in his head and still 
bloated with conceit, began to push Austria out of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Reasoning, remonstrance, protest, the opinion of the world, all were in vain. 


They fell on him like duck shot upon a monitor. He steadily kept up his 
insolent, reckless, audacious push. Finally, when the breach came, and Aus- 
tria determined to bear this no longer but to fight, he showed what is the 
kind of ability that goes with such a temperament and such an intellect as 
his, and, acting without the slightest hesitation or regard to any consequences 
except such as would immediately affect him, be pushed right into Saxony 
and Hanover, took the initiative always, and having the best arms and the 
best men and the most of them, beat. The big, strong man in the crowd who 
does not care except to get on, generally will get on; the biggest, strongest 
bully will generally beat, especially if he begins the attack. Audaeity, 
promptitude, willingness to take the initiative, are all very well in their way, 
and they make a particularly fine show while they are successful; but they 
are not everything, even in war. They appeared very splendidly at Fort 
Sumter and Bull Run and in the six days fight on the Peninsula; but how 
do they appear now? Von Bismark may have prudence, or possibly may be 
compe lled to yield plac e to prudent men, or at least defer to them, and so save 
what he now has got It may be that Austria will submit to the indignity he 
wishes to place upon her, and consent to be turned out of Germany. But let 
no man be called happy while he lives. Should Bismark fall he will be 
trampled into the earth by the very people through whom he has so insolently 
pushed himself. 
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“ WHAT Is THIS MysTeRY?” is the singularly appropriate name of a 
novel recently published—it would seem from a glance at the outside, by the 
Harpers ; and which is announced on its title page as being “ by Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Henry Dunbar,’ ‘ Only a Clod,’ 
‘The Lady’s Mile,’ ete.” A closer examination of the cover, however, shows 
that although it is as like that used by the Harpers as it could be made, it has 
at the bottom, not “ Harper & Brothers, Publishers,” but “ Hilton & Company, 
Publishers.” At this, for the credit of a highly respectable and influential 
firm, we rejoice, for the following reasons. There is a weekly paper published 
in London, price a half-penny, which is called “The Half-penny Journal, a 


weekly magazine for all who can read,” and which is chiefly supported by the 
cooks and maids-of-all-work in that metropolis. The contents of this journal 
are of the most astonishing, bewildering and alarming character. The accu- 
mulation of boundless wealth, peerless beauty, angelic purity and black- 
hearted villainy within its eight weekly pages is not to be surpassed. As to 
blood, that flows in torrents or stagnates in pools along these pages. Indeed, we 
are not quite sure that they are not printed in blood—black-hearrt-ted blood. 
Well, in the number of the “ Half-penny Journal” for July 1, 1861, there was 
commenced a charming story; oh, the loveliest story that you ever did read ; 
and it was called “The Black Band, or the Mysteries of Midnight.” Isn’t 
that a dee-di-cious title; and it was written, well, it was written by—what 
do you think? It was written by Lady Caroline Lascelles. Could 
anything be more delightful? Now, it is a remarkable circumstance that 
“The Black Band, or the Mysteries of Midnight,” by Lady Caroline Las- 
celles, and “ What is this Mystery?” by Miss M. E. Braddon, both begin 
thus 
THE BLACK BAND; | WHAT IS THIS MYSTERY? 
OR, i BY 
THE MYSTERIES OF MIDNIGHT. | (According to Messrs. Hilton & Co.) 


BY LADY CAROLINE LASCELLES. MISS M. E. BRADDON. 


CHAPTER I. CHAPTER I. 
MIDNIGHT AT THE MASKED BALL. | MIDNIGHT AT THE MASKED BALL. 

As the clock of St. Clement Danes chimed| As the clock of St. Clement Danes chimed 
the three-quarters after eleven on the night ithe three-quarters after eleven on the night 
of December 20th, 1852, a tall man, dressed | of December 20th, 1852, a tall man, dressed 
in a loose overcoat, and wearing an opera-|in a loose overcoat, and wearing an opera- 
hat slouched over his eyes, hailed a cab/ hat slouched over his eyes, hailed a cab 
from the stand by the church, and, jumping | from the stand by the church, and, jumping 
into it, told the man to drive to the door of | into it, told the man to drive to the door of 
Drury Lane Theatre. Drury Lane Theatre. 

The stories not only begin with this likeness, which it must be admitted is 
somewhat striking, but they go on chapter after chapter, chapter headings and 
all, with this same likeness. In fact, not to put too fine a point upon it, ex- 
cept in the title and—trifling circumstance—the author's name, the two pub- 
lications are identical, word for word, point for point, from beginning to end. 
Whereupon an interesting and somewhat complicated problem presents itself. 
Which is which? who is who? and what is what? Is Miss Braddon Lady 
Caroline Lascelles, or is Lady Caroline Lascelles Miss Braddon? Did Lady 
Caroline write “ What is this Mystery?’ or did Miss Braddon write “The 
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Black Band?” Or was Lady Caroline a Braddon, and has she been divorced, 
and as the ladies say, done over, like a last year’s gown? Or did Miss Brad- 
don write this book five years ago for the “ Half-penny Journal” under the 
assumed name of Lady Caroline Lascelles? and then wickedly authorize a 
publisher to announce it, as Messrs. Hilton & Company do, as her “ latest 
and best?” Or has she written herself out, and in despair at otherwise being 
obliged to reject the offers of wealth from various publishers for one more 
book, has she appropriated this story from her obscure, but high-born rival ? 
The question is interesting. As to the solution which some may offer, that 
Messrs. Hilton & Company have taken the story bodily from the “ Half-penny 
Journal” and put Miss Braddon’s name upon the title page, and bound it 
up to look like one of Harper’s publications, in order to appropriate to them- 
selves the advantage belonging to the reputation of the author and the pub- 
lishers—that we reject with the scorn suited to such a puerile and unchari- 
table suggestion. And besides, if Messrs. Hilton & Company were going 
to appropvriate—that’s a mild way of putting it, we submit—anything, would 
they be likely to forego such a titlhe—“ The Black Band, or the Mysteries of 
Midnight?” What could be more enchanting? No, we reject the accusation 
against Messrs. Hilton & Company without reserve, and they are discharged 
as being altogether above suspicion. 





GENERAL GRANT’s military capacity appears to be, with some people, 
what the “ North American Review” calls a “curiously unsettled question,” 
This remark is made in the course of a critical notice of the ‘‘ Campaigns of 
the Army of the Potomac,” a book in which Mr. William Swintou, the cor- 
respondent of the “ New York Times ” for that army, has summed up his 
observations of its campaigns. It seems from the notice in question, and from 
some extracts from the book, published in the “ Times” (for we have not seen 
the volume itself), that Mr. Swinton regards General Grant as a man of 
common sense and perseverance, but not as a great soldier. Now the mere 
fact that Grant drove Lee to bay and finally worried him to death, although 
it wins the former much glory, which he has probably sense eno igh to hold at 
its true value, does not show that he was a great captain. Indeed, this pro- 
cess, except in its very earliest stages, gave him no opportunity of showing 
generalship of a high order. His military capacity is to be determined by 
judgment upon events which took place outside of a circle of a hundred miles 
radius from Richmond. Common sense and a knowledge of thie soldier’s pro- 
fession (which General Grant’s instructors and his West Point record testify 
that he had in an eminent degree), and inflexible determination, will go very 
far—it is difficult, indeed, to say how far they will not go—toward making a 
great general. The Duke of Wellington, Frederic the Great, probably had no 
other elements than these in their military superiority. General Grant him- 
self is recorded as having said that he “ didn’t believe in strategy,” adding, 
immediately, “ exeept to work up within striking distance of the enemy.” 
The remark was made in the course of a friendly chat, Grant speaking one 
word to ten from every one else; but it is, nevertheless, noteworthy, par- 
ticularly in the exception which covers so much ground. If Grant exhibited 
only common sense, knowledge of his profession, and great tenacity at Fort 
Donelson, at Shiloh, and in the prolonged and varied operations which ended 
in the fall of Vicksburg, it would be difficult to show that Wellington or 
Frederic developed throughout their careers any higher, or any other qualities, 
But there are three tests of military capacity which every man for whom a 
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place among the great captains of the world is claimed must bear, or his 
claim must be «vandoned. These are, ability to direct large bodies of men 
effectively over an extended country to the vital point at the right time, 
entire self-posse--ion in disaster, and such fertility of resource as to attain 
success by means or movements entirely unexpected. The second, and even 
the first, of thes» test qualities can be exhibited by men who, although great 
captains, have not military genius; but the last is military genius. It cor- 
responds to oriz:nal creative faculty in literature and art. The general who 
plucks victory out of the apparently indestructible combinations of his enemy 
for his defeat, is one of the born great ones among soldiers ; and if, beside this, 
he is able to dire t successfully the movement of four or five large armies over 
a vast extent of country to one end, it is hard to place a limit to the range of 
his military capacity. Now, when, after the defeat at Chickamauga, Grant 
concentrated his forces at Chattanooga, and sat there undisturbed and confi- 
dent while the country trembled as Longstreet marched upon Knoxville to 
cut off his communications, and when the able Southern leader was inextri- 
cably pledged to that enterprise, then moved out upon Bragg in his entrench- 
ments, and shivered him to pieces, leaving Longstreet aghast with a victorious 
and overwhelming force in his rear, so that all he could do was to save him- 
self by swift retreat, he performed just one of those great military feats which 
are the proofs of military genius. So did he when he ordered Thomas to 
retreat before the vaunting but audacious Hood, until the latter had apparently 
hunted his antagonist into Nashville as a rat is hunted into a corner; and 
then concentrating force there, by the hands of his able subordinate, again 
swept a confident opponent from the face of the earth. We know how de- 
liberately he had prepared this plan, and how anxious he was at a little delay 
in its operation ; of its success he never seems to have entertained a doubt. 
Before Grant undertook what is called his Richmond campaign, but which 
was merely his last great campaign against the entire military force of the 
Confederates, the approaches to Richmond had been so protected by inter- 
dependent systems of earthworks, that there was little to be done but to 
“pound away,” as Wellington said, at them and the men behind them. 
But when he had found their terrible strength and how much it would cost 
to carry them, his resources did not fail him: he changed his tactics, and 
determined that the Rebel force within those works should not get out, and 
that they should be held there until Sherman and Sheridan had torn the 
Confederacy through and through, and until he compelled Lee to come out 
and fight for the communications which brought food to his soldiers. Jeffer- 
son Davis is a man whose opinion of General Grant is eminently worthy of 
consideration. Not a willing witness, not prejudiced in Grant's favor cer- 
tainly ; knowing better than any other man with what his chief opponent 
had to contend, and himself a man of great ability, an educated soldier, who 
had seen service in the field, his judgment may be safely regarded as the 
most valuable that could have been pronounced upon the Lieutenant-General 
by any single man among his enemies. He says (“Prison Life of Jefferson 
Davis,” p. 125) that Grant “ was a great soldier beyond doubt, but of a new 
school;” and subsequently, in defending Bragg and himself in the matter of 
that great defeat at Chattanooga, which was the turning point of the war, 
he makes a particular criticism which shows, indireetly, how great Grant was 
as a general and with what kind of greatness. He says, “The subsequent 
concentration of Grant and Hooker with Rosecrans and the victory of their 
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combined forces at Lookout Mountain, was the result of an audacity or des- 
peration which no military prudence could have foreseen.” He added that, 
“the opponents of his administration censured Bragg for detaching Long- 
street, but the subsequent events which made that movement unfortunate 
were of a character which no prudence could have foreseen, no military caleu- 
lation taken into view as probable.” Better evidence, from such a quarter, 
that Grant is not only a great soldier, but has military genius, could not be 
had. Those who object to it must do soon the ground of Mr. Davis’s in- 
competence as judge or witness. To win success by movements which no 
prudence could have foreseen, and no military calculation could have taken 
into view as probable, is to exhibit the very highest qualities of generalship. 
Well and consistently does Mr. Davis say that Grant is a great soldier, but of 
a new school. But why the but? If Grant’s school is new, he is therefore 
the greater soldier. It is only men of genius who found new schools. Mr. 
Davis meant, and probably said, that Grant was a great soldier and of a new 
school. More could hardly be said of Napoleon. And so it is not improbable 
that General Grant’s fame may outlive both the censure and the commenda- 
tion to which he has been subjected by his connection with the Army of the 
Potomac. 


Ir seems as if John Bull would never have done patting us on the 





back for our performance of a very plain and simple duty in the matter of the 
Fenian raid upon Canada. Is it because he feels so very guilty himself in re- 
gard to that other matter in which the duty lay with him, that he thus can- 
not contain his expressions of astonishment and approval because Uncle Sam 
did what he did not do? We fear, however, that we are destined to see 
cousin John’s cheers change to growls when he learns that there is a move- 
ment—although not yet success{ul—for the repeal of our neutrality laws in a 
body. Reason—that our neutrality laws and those of Gre Britain are iden- 
tical. This all persons who have lo ked into the matter well knew, but Sen- 
ator Chandler states it upon the floor of the Senate as if it were a new dis¢ov- 
ery. He says “the same law under which in this country the Fenians were 
stopped from invading Canada was athe law under which British sailors were 
enlisted for the Rebel service.” Of course it was. Did Mr. Chandler expect 
to find it different? Did he innocently suppose that the reason why the en- 


listments were not stopped or the Alabama detained was because there was 
not sufficient Zaw for the purpose? But still the law is a very good law, and 


Tw 


could hardly be bettered. Nay, its very operation in the two cases in ques- 
tion shows that it was not a poor law. For has not the wisdom of centuries 
decided that “It isa r law that won’t work both way Now this law 
did decidedly work both ways. In the United States to preserve neutrality, 
in Great Britain to violate it. Would you have a better law than that, Mr. 


Chandler ? 





ENTERPRISE in journalism is praiseworthy and profitable, as it is in 
other departments of human endeavor. But enterprise is not merely the ener- 
getic encounter of obstacles, and the liberal outlay of money ; it is the doing of 


this for a desirable end, not equally well attainable in any other way. Thus, 
for the “ London Times” to send three or four first-rate correspondents to 
the seats of war in North and South Austria is enterprising, because the 


prestige and the wealth of that } irnal enable it to command posit n and 
facilities for its correspondents, and because through them the British public 
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will receive accounts of the progress of the war which could not be obtained 
so promptly, so fully and so accurately through any other channels. For 
other journals in London and Paris a similar course, if they can place their 
correspondents where they can see and whence they can write, may also be 
correctly called enterprising. But it is with a feeling between amusement 
and amazement that we have learned that upon the breaking out of the war 
certain New York journals immediately dispatched war correspondents to 
Europe, one of whom, at least, vapored largely of the amount of money his 
correspondence was to cost, and of the importance that it would have in the 
eyes of the civilized world. One journal, we are informed, has sent over a 
correspondent-in-chief, a sort of serene highness or worthy-high-mister, who 
is to preside over and direct a corps of correspondents. If what we hear is 
true, the public has yet sorer trials in the future than those through which it 
has just passed. We thought in our hearts that we were well done with war 
correspondence. Did we not undergo it for four long years? Was not that ad- 
ded to the other woes of the rebellion? And now because those Deutschlanders 
and Italians have got their crow to pick, must we suffer this again? Seriously 
there was very little of the war correspondence during the rebellion that was 
not inferior in every respect to a mere succinct account ol the principal move- 
ments of each battle, with a statement of the result. Mr. Stedman’s Bull 
Run letter, two or three of those that appeared afterward in the “ New York 
Times,” about the same number among those published in the “Tribune,” 
and one or two of those that were reprinted in New York from a Cincinnati 
paper, were excellent, had in them some fine touches of word painting, some 
evidence of skill in arrangement, some dramatic power. But as to the rest, 
it was either superfluous commonplace or else confusion and bombast. Now, 
the war in Europe, whether it be long or short, will be described in the lead- 
ing British journals with consummate ability by writers who will have ad- 
vantages which correspondents from our papers cannot hope to command, and 
the London papers containing their letters will arrive here quite as soon, at 
the least, as the manuscript accounts of correspondents writing directly to 
New York. Our newspaper proprietors make a great mistake if they think 
that their readers will thank them for substituting the letters of “our own 
correspondent” for those of Mr. Russell; or that if they give both, the 
former will be read by one person in a hundred after reading the latter. 
y be assumed that not one reader in fifty cares to see 


Indeed, it may safe 
more than a succinct and authentic account of the progress of the war as it 
is heard of at each important stage. The paper that pays well to have the 
news that each steamer brings compactly and systematically compressed and 
arranged, and has this done promptly by swift hands, so that the whole pith 


and marrow of the matter, military and political, can be p1 ted in about 
a column, this will be the paper that will show real enterprise. Our people 
have not time to wade through pages of wordy description and minute detail 
about a matter in which they are not personally interested. It is also not 


improbable, although it is not more than probable, that the war will be over 
before “ our own correspondents” get upon the field; and then we imagine 
they will look in each other’s faces with somewhat rueful mirth. A war cor- 
respondent without a war must be conscious of an inward flavor of superflu- 
ousness and an outward odor of unprofitableness. His feeling must be some- 
what like that of a worthy physician who, called upon hastily to attend a lady 
at a critical period, presented himself with what speed he might, and was sur- 
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prised at the every-day, matter-of-course air of the house. But on stating his 
errand to an ancient virgin, he was told that “she guessed he’d made a mis- 
take in the house, for there hadn’t been nobody married there yet.” They 
will be as much too late as he was too early. 

Do ladies in New-York get drunk? A horrible question, repulsive in 
its very terms, whatever may be the answer. But we must bide the putting 
of it, for “The Round Table” says that they do. Nay, not only that they 
get drunk, but that they appear drunk in Broadway—that they swig at re- 
staurants, and tipple at mantua-makers’, and even have a comfortable drop 
kept for them at the shops which they most frequent. It is not said that 
women of bad character, or even those of questionable position, do this; but 
ladies whose place is in the most respectable and cultivated circles of New- 
York society. Nor is the charge confined to certain exceptional cases ; it is 
made in the most sweeping terms; and upon it is based one of those ill-con- 
sidered, but, we are willing to believe, well-meant articles, which have caused 
the well-wishers of “The Round Table” pain so often since its establishment. 
We thought of noticing this accusation only by way of ridicule, so absurd is 
it in the only light in which it is worthy of any consideration. But as it is 
seriously made in a paper which, from its character, might be reasonably sup- 
posed to speak upon so grave a subject only with circumspection, and as it 
therefore may and probably will be quoted against the fair fame of our coun- 
trywomen, it is worth while to maintain our gravity while we deny the truth 
of this charge without reserve. Whoever knows the society the ladies of 
which are thus accused ; whoever knows Broadway ; whoever knows the gen- 
eral character of the people engaged in respectable business in that and other 
similar streets, knows that this charge is, in the terms in which it is made, 
entirely without foundation. A woman in any way affected with liquor, not 
to say intoxicated, is the rarest of all sights in Broadway. In twenty 
years we have seen but a single case that we remember, and the sin- 
gularity of the circumstance impressed it upon our memory ; and that was a 
draggled drab, whom even the members of her own class would not have 
called a lady. That women may be seen at restaurants drinking strong drink 
is quite true; but the mere fact of their choosing such entertainment is re- 
garded as a sufficient index of what they are. That there may be among re- 
spectable people isolated instances of women possessed of an uncontrollable 
appetite for liquor, is also quite true. Such cases may be found in all socie- 
ties. But they furnish no ground whatever for such accusations against the 
ladies of the representative society of New-York as “The Round Table ” has 
brought, and which, although not slanderous in intent we hope, are, we know, 
most slanderous in fact, and worthy only of the gravest reprobation. No 
man who is worthy of the society of such women as make up the feminine 
part of what is justly called the society of New-York, can read such an arti- 
cle without indignation. 





